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COLLEGE RECORD. 


Wapasn Co.iece, Inp. 


precede 
Societies. i 

The young gentlemen of the graduating class 
acquitted themselves with honor. The prize 
speaking on Monday evening, and the Junior 
exhibition on Wednesday. were of a high order, 
all showing an interesting advance and literary 
enterprise in this young institution. The Pres- 
ident’s address to the graduating class upon the 


“Contributions of Learning to Religion,” was 


tiuly eloquent, and will be read with avidity, 
when it shall be presented to the public through 
the press. vr 

The Degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon Rev. Tiyen Edwards of New Lon- 
don, Conn. |[N. Y. Observer. 


Hammron Cottece, N. Y. On Sunday 
evening, July 23d, the Society of Christian Re- 
search was addressed by Rev. Henry W. 
Beecher, on ‘*The Cultivation of Christian Sym- 
pathy.” Monday evening was devoted to prize 
declamation by members of the three lower 
classes. On Tuesday, P. M., the Associated 
Alumni were addressed by Rev. Joel Parker, D. 
D., of Philadelphia, on ‘“The Conservative In- 
fluences of Christianity.’ After the address, 
about 120 Alumni sat down to their annual din- 
ner. 
of Buffalo, delivered an oration before the Liter- 
ary Societies, and a poem was read by Wm. H. 
C. Hosmer, Esq., of Avon. 

On Wednesday, July 26th, thirty-two orations 
were delivered by members of the graduating 
class, and thirty-six received 
A. B. 

The degree of D. D., was conferred upon 
Rev. Luther F. Dimmick, of Newburyport, 
Mass., and Rev. Charles Hall, of New York; 
that of LL. D. upon Hon. Philo Gridley, of 
Utica, and Hon. William Jessup, Montrose, 
Pa. [N. Y. Observer. 


CoM MENCEMENT oF THE Westevan Univer- 
siry, Mioo.etown, Cr.—The public exercises 
commenced on Monday evening with an address 
to the literary society of the College, by Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, of Albany. The speaker well 
sustained his high reputation. On Tuesday af- 
ternoon an oration was delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, by Prof. Taylor Lew- 
is, of New York. 

On Tuesday evening was the anniversary of 
the Society of the Alamni. The exercises con- 
sisted first of an address, by Rev. Charles Col- 
lins, President of Emory and Henry College, 
in South Western Virgina. Nearly a hundred 
of the alumni were in attendance. 

On Wednesday, 24, was the commencement 
proper... The exercises were in the usual form, 
consisting of addressee from the graduating 
class, in which the young men acquitted them- 
selves with great credit and did substantial honor 
to there alma mater. The baccalaureate was 
conferred on 25 members of the late senior class; 
D D on Rev. J. Dempster, of Concord, N H. 

The public exercises of the occasion clased 
with a levee, gives by President Olin. 

The affairs of the University are said to be de- 
cidedly improving, and its prospects good. I 
know of no College that offers greater facilities 
for the education of young men, withso few dan- 
gers and disadvantages.—Corr, N. Y. Com. 
Adv. 


Us:on Cotitece. The commencement exer- 
cises at Schenectady, were commenced on Sun- 
day evening, by the address before the Theolog- 
ival Society, by Rev. Dr. Hickok, of Auburn 
Seminary, the subject of which was ‘The 
Completeness of Christian Character.”’ 

The Senate wa3 addressed on Monday evening 
by the Hon. Bradford R. Wood, of Albany, on 
the Necessity and Desirableness of Progress. 

The Literary Societies, the Adelphic and the 
Philomathean, celebrated each its fiftieth anni- 
versary. The Adelphic was addressed by Rev. 
Dr. Van Arsdale, of Philadelphia, whose theme 


was the Progress, Condition and Prospects of 


our Country. The Philomathean was addressed 
by Rev. Dr. Tappan, of New York, on the 
Claims of Literature, a masterly and most elo- 
que roduction. 
A pw also delivered a poem before the Philo- 
mathean, on Knowledge and Liberty. 

The oration before the Phi Beta was by 
Charles Sumner, Esq. whose fine fame as an 
orator and man of enlarged thought and manly 
principle, was fully sustained in this admirable 
dissertation on the Law of Human Progress. 
The meeting of the Alumai in the morning was 
very spirited, and, of course, highly entertain- 
ing. 

The venerable Dr. Nott presided at the regu- 
lar commencement exercises the next day, and, 
as much to the surprise as the gratification of his 
numerous pupils and admirers, with unabated 
animation and sprightliness. The exercises 
were interesting, and not at all unworthy of the 
high character and repute of the College. The 
graduating class nambered 82; and upon 25 
Alumni the Master’s degree was conferred in 
course. Honorary degrees were liberally be- 
stowed, as usual, and were these: The degree 
of LL... apon Mr. S. Wells Williams, author 
of the Middle Kingdom. The degree of D.D. 
upon Rev, Ebenezer Halley, of Troy; Rev. G. 
N. Judd, of Catskill, N. ¥.; Rev. Mr. McNeil, 
President of Victoria College, Canada West ; 
Rev. Prof. Kendrick, Madison University ; Rev. 
Herman Hooker, of Philadelphia, 


Commencement at Mipotesury.—A larger 


number of graduates and friends attended than 
usual. 


On Tuesday Rev. 3.3. Qwen, D. D., deliv- 
ered.an address before ihe Philomathesian So- 
ciety. Subject, Classical S:udies, He was 
followed by Rev. R. Baird, D. D.. before the 
Philadefphian Society, who discussed the Pro- 
= Pregpects, and Demands of the present 
4 ge. 

On the sam& day there was public declamation 
for the “ Parkelign prizes.” 

he degree of ‘& B. was conferred on ten 


graduates. The degtee of A. M. on six candi- 


dates " 


T 1e e i “4 4 
wae Public meeting of thé ‘Associated Alomni 
mika her the Commencement exercises. 
~ > 2 \. Mattox of Ketayille, N. Y., 

Ue Kinds of | abe 
. 4earni in w he took 
Opposite ground from Dr. can Pp ct 
’ ; . 


Two resoluti 
1008 were va i 
as follows :— Passed at the meeting, 


Resolved, That we arta; 
the distinguished services of a high sense of 


° > @}- 
uring the past year, for the comiteat Labaree 


ond 7 | te energy t 
pe success with which his efforts he ye rd 
ompanied in raising funds Mea 


the perpetuity of our Alma ee, in securing 


past year have 


Dotzars, payable in six 
months or Two DoL.aRs AND FIFTY CENTS, if 


The commence- 
ment at this institution occurred on the 20th ult. 
ded by the usual exercises of the Literary 


In the evening, Dr. Thomas M. Foote, 


the degiee of 


Resolved, Bhat we are fully sensible of the 
high obligations the present Faculty have thrown 
upon us, for the unusual labor in the depart- 
ments of instruction which the exigencies of the 
demanded, and for the abiliry 


with which they have administered the govern- 
ment of the College. 
[The amount of funds raised was twenty-five 


thousand dollars. ] 





For the Register. 


EXCURSION 10 ABINGTON. 

Tho society connected with the Indiana street 
Church (Rev. Mr. Fox’s) had an excursion to 
Abington on Tuesday Aug. Ist. 

Although it had rained the day before, and un- 
til a few hours before our departure’ It was omi- 
nous of unpleasant weather, the day proved de- 
lightfol. When we arrived on the ground de- 
signated by our committee of arrangements, the 
dark clow#d Which had been lurking in the distant 
horizon had disappeared, and nature had adorned 
herselfwith most luxuriant loveliness; all around 
seemed cheerful and gay, while old and young 
partook of the enjoyments with a spirit of deter- 
mination to improve the time in such pleasures as 
should best contribute to the happiness of all, 

The place selected was truly a delightful spot, 
where we could view the works of nature in all 
their grandeur. It seems good to take such jaunts 
and hold as we do such communion with friends, 
renew our intercourse with acquaintances. They 
serve to strengthen our desires to do good, and 
encourage us in all our undertakings which have 
for their object the welfare of all human crea- 
tures. Let such recreation then, be indulged in, 
certainly as often as once a year, and let it not 
be confined to any one sect, or class, in purticu- 
lar, but let all partake of these harmless amuse- 
ment, in nature’s own temple, with the broad 
canopy of heaven arching over us; with its 
own columns around us, and the clear eparkling 
water of the silvery lake about us. There in 
such a spot can we troly appreciate the’bountifa 
goodness of our heavenly parent, whilefit causes 
us to reflect upon our actions past, and to re- 
solve that the future shall be improved to the 
happiness of all, and to seek the approving 
smile of him who watches us ever with a guar- 
dian and protecting care. To all those who 
wish to enjoy a few hours of social recreation 
let me aavise them to visitthe beautiful grove 
at ABINGTON. 
SOUTH PARISH §8- SCHOOL, PORTSMOUTH, 
{. H. 

[We have received the Superintendents’ Re- 
port made on the thirtieth anniversary of this 
School, June 11, 1848. It is an interesting and 
valuable document ; and as it will not be gene- 
rally accessible to our readers, we publish it en- 
tire.] 


REPORT. 


When the Sunday School was a new institu- 
tion among as, and its establishment was in any 


superintendents to offer an annual report, that 





Alfred B. Street, Esq. of 


its friends might judge of its usefulness and of 
the propriety of continuing their aid. For many 
years these reports have been omitted, and ex- 
cept on the twentieth and twenty-fifth anniver- 
saries, no general report has been made to the 
society. Another period of five years has now 
elapsed ; and as we are to unite together in a 
season of more than ordinary observance, it may 
be well that a few words should be said, from 
which, possibly, some useful comparisons and 
reflections may be drawn. 

Since the report in 1843, the aspect: of the 
schoul has, in some respects, changed. From 
its commencement up to that time, although 
bearing the designation of the South Parish, it 
might with propriety have been considered a 
school at large. 
endeavors of its friends and its teachers to draw 
into its classes the poor and neglected children 
of the town, whose parents, connected with no 








to send their children to the school. By the 
blessing of Providence upon these efforts, our 
school drew together a large portion of this des- 
cription of scholars, swelling its numbers much 
beyond what could have been derived from our 
own parish alone. Within a few years, how- 
ever, a school designed expressly for such chil- 
dren has been established, and has attracted to 
its care most of those of whose attendance any- 
where there is any hope. And although we stil] 
continue our effurts where they can be useful, 
and, compared with others, have still among us 
a good proportion of the class referred to, our 
own school has nevertheless become more than 
formerly a Parish School. 

It is the class of children now alluded to, to 
whom, from the absence of domestic instraction, 
the Sabbath school is of the greatest importance. 
We rejoice, therefore, in every method which will 








give them the religious instruction and the moral 
discipline which they so much need. Still we 
should prefer tu see no separation made, but te 
have the matual influences of the rich and poor, 
the ignorant and the most privileged, brought to 
bear upon each other. Experience, however, 
tells us that this can hardly be expected for any 
long time where there is a sufficient population 
to make the division easy. We allude to the 
circumstances now mentioned in order to account 
for the diminished numbers of our school, which 
for a long series of years maintained a remarka- 
ble uniformity of attendance, varying probably 
no more than that of the population of the town. 

For the first ten years, ending July, 1828, the 
number of scholars rose from 134 to 266, and of 
teachers from 18 to 44. 

During the next éen years, ending July, 1838, 
the number varied from 234 to 290, but gave an 
average, including summer and winter, of 262 
scholars and 50 teachers. 

For the siz subsequent years, ending July, 
1844, the range was from 252 to 313, giving an 
average 255, and teachers 50 to 56. 

Since this last mentioned date, that is, for the 
four last years, the roll book shows an average 
of 198 scholars and 38 teachers ; and the present 
number (June, 1848,) is 195 pupils and 37 
teachers, with an average attendance of 155. 

From the commencement of the school until 
1845, we always held two sessions on each Sab- 
bath, during the milder half of the year. And 
it is worthy of note, that even during the warm- 
est portion of the summer the afternoon attend- 





ance was uniformly much larger than the morning. 
This was in great part owing to the better attend- 
ance of the poorer children, whom it has always 
been found difficult to get out with any punctu- 
ality to the morning school. Since 1845 we 
have had but one sessiun a day—in the morning 
during the three summer months, and for the 
remainder of the year in the afternoon. 

We will state in this connexion for the sake 
of com arison, that the whole number of pupils 
entered since. the school began, is 2379; the 


‘| whole number of teachers who have been en- 


gaged, is 213; the average number of entries 
during the five years last past 42, and during the 
five years immediately preceding 75. 

But we are aware that graver topics than those 
of mere numbers will arise in the mind when 





listening to the report of a Sabbath School of 


respect an experiment, it was customary for the 4 





| 
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‘ high, when tried by the results of other means, 


{ 
' 


, reference to their influence not on the pupils 


! 


' 


ought to claim our attention. 


j 
; 
} 
\ 
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thirty years standing. What does the experi- 
ence of that Jong period answer to the still mvot- 
ed question whether such schools are of any 
substantial use? What says the observation of 
those who have seen a whole generation come 
forwaid since they commenced their labors in 
such a school? Is it a better generation than 
their own which had then just taken its stand 
upon the stage of active life? What think they 
of the success, or of the value of the system 
now, compared with their expectations at its 
outset? 

You are aware that there are few among us, 
to whose retrospect these qnestions can properly 
be put. But were there only one, the humble 
testimony of his voice is due to the cause ; and, 
so long as it can be heard, it shall be given. 

We feel the embarrassment of knowing that 
such questions are in your minds, and that it 
would much exceed our feeble ability, as well as 
the limits of a mere report to answer them fully. 
We can but offer you a confession of our own 
faith, without attempting to make a well sup- 
ported arg&ment in its favor. 

We avow, then, our entire belief, confirmed 
by all our observationsand our best judgement, 
in the substantial utility of such schools, taken 
even at the average position to which they have 
now attained—a position, we hesitate not to say, 
immeaswrably in advance of that at which they 
commenced in this country, where they were 
first made exclusively religious schools. Re- 
membering the utter insufficiency of what were 
termed the religious instructions of most of 
them at that time—the tndless recitations of un- 
explained verses—and looking now at the amount 
of genuine spiritual energy, of mental talent, of 
religious research and literature, which has been 
elicited, and is every day accumulating in their 
service, we ask, why should they not go on by 
the same impetus until they become al] we pray 
for? 

Should we confess disappointment as to the 
amount of good already dene compared with our 
hopes and predictions at the outset, what would 
it be but to confess the common error of too 
eager expectations, and of false dependence up- 
on human means, and upon modes of exertion 
merely because they are new! Had these 
means been as efficient as they were thought to 
be, still the’anticipation of their results was too 


even the highest, which were set in motion at the 
outset of Christianity itself. Yet we avow our 
belief that, among all the methuds which we 
trust that God has blessed, there are none which 
have done more in an equal time, or are destined 
to do more to establish Christianity in the world, 
than Sabbath Schools. In saying this, we have 


alone, but to all the ramifications of their influ- 
ence, which are many. 

Believing thus, it is not needful for us to an- 
swer, even were it a wise question to ask, 
whether the generation now standing 1n the front 
rank of life is better than the one, with whose 
entrance upon mature activity our scheol was 
contemporary. liven were there an impartial 
tribunal to decide, the elements necessary to a 
true answer are too many and too intricate to be 
calculated by hunian analysis. Whatever that 
answer might be, it should only urge us onward, 
still onward. The path before us is all that 


There is another question which it is natural | 
toask, where it is supposed there is experience 
to answer; What are the wants of these schools? 
What will make them more effectual? Here 
again we can give only the outline of a reply,— 
would that we could so impress its truth as to 
awaken in every breast the response—*‘ that 
want shall be supplied!” It is earnestness in 
their teachers that is wanted—arising from a just 
sense of the infinite value of that religion which 
they teach, and a hearty love df it in their own 
souls. Itis faith thatis wanted ;—faith in the 





ELISHA AND HIS SERVANT. 
2 KinGs vi. 17. 
[From the Lowell Offering.] 


« Blessed were we, 
When every earthly prospect is shut in, 
And all our mortal helpers disappear, 
Tf, with faith’s eye undimmed and opened wide, 
We miglit behold the blessed angel troop 
Which God, our God, has promised shall encamp 
Round those who fear his name. Our sickly doubts, 
That flit like foul night ravens o’er our souls, 
Would hush their screams and fly before the dawn; 
And we should learn to fear no evil thing. 


“Sometimes, when wandering in a labyrinth 
Whence we can find no clue, and all is dark, 
We wonder why our spirits do not die. 
Perhaps in secret bowed, some holy soul 
Utters for us the prophet’s kind request ; 
And we, though dimly, are allowed to see 
The prints of angels’ feet along the road; 
And our hearts, beating lightly, follow on 
After the steps that sound bef», albeit 
Uncertain whose they are, th ugh we are sure 
Of a safe out'et from the tangled way. ~ 


**Father of spirits ! Savior of our souls ! 

Let heavenly guides go with us down life’s way ! 

And when we come unto that river’s brink 

Upon whose other bank in light and love 

We shall be as the angels—then we know 

Thou wilt be near us, though this earth-born clay, 

Shrinking in mortal terror from the plunge 

Which shall release its tenant unto bliss, 

May with foreboding fear obscure our faith 

And hide thy presence:—O! hear now one prayer 

Which then our hearts may be too faint to breathe, 

Lord ! open thou our eyes, that we may see !’’ 
{Lucy Larcom. 








LETTER FROM DR- BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
TO GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


Puitavetputa, June 6, 1753. 


Sir,—I have received your kind letter of the 2d 
instant, and am glad to hear that you increase 
in strength; I hope you will continue mending 
till you recover veur former health and firmnéss. 
Let me know whether you still use the cold bath, 
and what effect ithas. Astothe kindness you 
mention, I wish it could have been of more ser- 
vice to you.* Butif it had, the only thanks I 
should desire is, that you would always be equ- 
ally ready te serve any other person that may 
need your assistance, and so let guod offices go 
round ; for mankind are all of a family For 
my own part when I am employed in serving 
others, I do not look upon myself as conferring 
favors, but as paying debts. In my travels and 
since my settlement, I have received much kind- 
ness frum men, to whom I shall never have any 
opportunity of making the least direct return ; 
and numberless mercies from God, who is infin- 
itely above being benefited by our services. 
Those kindnesses from men | can therefore only 
return on their fellow men, and 1 can only show 
my gratitude for those mercies from God, by a 
readiness to help his other children and my bre- 
thren. For I do not think that thanks and com- 
pliments, tnoagh repeated weekly, can discharge 
our real obligations to each other, and much less 
those to our Creator. 
of good works, that I am far from expecting to 
merit heaven by them. By .heaven.we. under- 
stand a state of happiness, infinite in degree, 
and eternal in duration; 1 can do nothiag to me- 
rit such rewards. He that for giving a draught 


of water to athirsty person, should expect to be : 


paid with a good plantation, would be modest in 


| promise that the kingdom of God shall ve estab- | his demands, compared with those who think 


| lished in the world ;—and that it is by what | they deserve heaven for the little good they do 


vain mortals call small and slow means, that this 


on earth. Even the mixed imperfect pleasures 


} glorious work must be accomplished—faith in | we enjoy in this world are rather from God’s 
} the effect of the constant dropping of diligent | goodness than our merit; how mach more the hap- 


| 


| soon be found out and supplied. Give us but 


i 


It had ever been the especial | 


| 
} 
| 


religious society, needed to be visited, and urged | 





instruction and patient love. Itis the spirit of | 
prayer that is wanted ;—the belief that he who | 
seeketh findeth, which will make us lean upon 
the staff of prayer every step we take, and as 
we take it. 

Give us but these, and every other wani of 
Sunday schools, though they be not few, will 


these, and though books and systems of instruc- 
tion be imperfect and deficient, yet with the gos- 
pel in our hands, the character of Jesus before 
our eyes, and the love which brought Lim from 
heaven in our hearts; and the command of our 
Lord may be fulfilled, even by his humblest dis- 
ciple, ** Feed my lambs.” 

There is another want; but it is not within 
ourselves ;—these schools may be all they should 
be—our books and our modes of instruction may 
be without fault—our teachers may be as devo- 
ted and as intelligent as any who were ever com- 
missioned by the great Head of the Charch him- 
self; yet after all, by ourselves we must be as 
almost nothing. Whatcan the single hour of 
one day in seven, even of the holiest influences, 
do for a child, who all the rest of his time sees 
only indifference to sacred things, and who finds 
religion placed behind and below every worldly 
purpose and pursuit? 

What can he think of the worth of a school, 
at which his attendance is deemed a matter of 
indifference, for which he is guided to no prepa- 
ration at home, and about which he never hears 
an inquiry or a remark except, perhaps, of cen- 
sure or slight? We know that among us there 
is much and most kindly feeling for our own 
school ; but, as a general remark, it is che inter- 
est of parents that is wanted to make the Sabbath 
school efficient—to make it all it can be, or ever 
should be, a powerful helper to domestic reli- 
gious education. ‘This is its purpose and its 
place ; and, although by the blessing of God it 
may be made to supply to the unhappy child 
some of that nourishment which ought to be its 
daily bread at home, but which it finds not 
there ; yet, if it save such an orphan spirit frou 
the danger to which it is abandoned, it must be 
the exception only, not the rule by which the 
grace of God is ordinarily applied. Yet even to 
that, it has been blessed, and may be blessed 
again. Encourage it then, if not for the sake of 
your own favored children, yet for the good it 
may do to others. 

With the testimony which we thus bear, of 
our undiminished confidence in the value of Sun- 
day schools, even while remembering, as we 
painfully do, their numerous fau!ts and deficien- 
cies, we once more earnestly and affectionately 
commend our own beluved school to your re- 
gard, to your prayers, to your watchful care.— 
You Prat bea have seen errors and mistakes in 
our doings ;—forgive them, and help us by your 
counsels to do better. Join with us in thankful- 
ness for all the encouragement which we have 
received from the liberal hearts and free hands 
and cheering smiles of those around us, and 
those who have gone from ps. Join with us in 
one more thank-offering to Him from whom 
cometh every right purpose and good desire, 
and in the humble, hearty prayer for His bles- 
sing. 





Joun W. Foster, 

Joun P. Lyman, 

J. F. Suores, Jr., 
Superintendents. 





HOLY SPIRIT. t 


God, in the communications his a: Bae 
it, has a as an infinite fountain of divine 
eo os vara being fall and sufficient two 
fill and satisfy the soul; pouring forth itself in 
sweet communion, like the sun in its glory, 
sweetly and pleasantly diffusing light and life. 
[Edwards. 





piness of heaven! For my part, I have not the 
vanity to think I deserve it, the folly to expect it, 
nor the ambition to desire it ; but content myself 
submitting ‘to the will and disposal of that God 
who made me, who has hitherto preserved and 
blessed me, and in whose fatherly goodness I 
may well confide that he will never make me 
miserable; and that even the afflictions I may at 
any time suffer, shall tend to my benefit. 

The faith you mention has certainly its use in 
the world ; and I do not desire to see it diminish- 
ed, nor would I endeavor to lessen it in any 
man. But I wish it were more productive of 
good works than I have generally seen it. I 
mean real good works ; works of kindness, cha- 
rity, mercy, and public spirit; no holyday-keep- 
ing, sermon-hunting, or hearing; performing 
church ceremonies,or making long prayers, filled 
with flatteries and compliments. despised even 
by wise men, and much less capable of pleasing 
the Deity. 

The worship of God isa duty. The hearing 
and reading of sermons may be useful; but if 
men rest in hearing and reading and praying, as 
too many do, it is as if a tree should value itself 
on being watered and putting forth leaves, though 
it never produced any fruit. Your great Mas- 
ter thought much less of these outward appear- 
ances and professions than many of his modern 
disciples. He preferred the doers of the word 
to the mere hearers; the son that seminglv re- 
fused to obey his father, and yet performed his 
commands, to him that professed his readiness 
but neglected the work ; the heretical but charit- 
able Samaritan, to the uncharitable thouch ortho- 
dox Priest and sanctified Levite: and those who 
gave food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
raiment to the naked, entertainment to the strang- 
er, and relief to the ‘sick, thongh they never 
heard of his name, he declares shall in the last 
day be accepted; when those whocry, Lord! 
Lord! who value themselves upon their faith, 
though great enough to perform miracles, but 
have neglected good works, shall be rejected. 

He professed that he came not to call the right- 
eous, but sinners, to repentance ; which implied 
his modest opinion that there were some in his 
time who thought themselves so good that they 
need not hear even him for improvement; but 
now-a-days we have scarce a little parson that 
does not think it the duty of every man within 
his’ reach to sit under his petty ministrations ; 
and whoever omits them offends God. I wish 
to such more humility, and to you, health, and 
happiness ; being your friend and servant, 

B. Franxum, 


*Dr.Franklin had relieved G. Whitefield in a par- 
alytic case, by the application of electricity. 





LETTERS OF REV. H- W- BELLOWS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN INQUIRER. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. N®. IV. 

The menat the head of affairs.—Mihtary Mania. 
Soldiering, an expensive nonsense.—Fete of 
the 21st of May.— 

Paris, 23d May, 1848, 


It seems to be conceded that the men at the 

d of affairs in France are persons of more 
ordinary ability and single-heartedness. It 

e that they are not what is called practical 

; but when a new form of government is to 

be created, it is perhaps a special advantage that 
men of routine, and an experience in false prin- 
ciples and old politics, are not in the way. More- 
over, there are exigencies in affairs, when orig- 
inal ideas are far more demanded than expert- 
ness in practical details, and men ofreal thought 
and intellectual and moral energy, all readily 
schooled to action, when the prospect opens of 


Y i ion | 
ou will see my notion 


carrying out the fond conceptions of their minds. 
It will do the world no harm to learn that poets 
and philosophers can become statesmen much 
more easily than the reverse. One of the worst 
things in Roser and we may add, the whole 
continent, is the prevalence of the military spirit. 
The whole male population is uniform, and a 
gun seems as common as a walking-stick. The 
drum beats a perpetual tattoo, Every other seul 
is a soldier. Parents clothe their little children 
in the uniform of the National Guard, and babies 
that cannot speak plain, mock the patrol of the 
sentry as they totter, with a stick at their shou)- 
der, forward and back at their father’s door. 
The everlasting red pantaloons of the French 
soldiery set the streets of Paris in a blaze, and 
the sight reminds you of the day, when “there 
was blood throughout all the land of Egypt.” 
It is plain enough, that those who are kept in 
bondage by standing armies, can only free them- 
selves by opposing arms to arms. The fortifi- 
cations frowning upon Paris have made every 
citizen a soldier. But now that the government 
and the people have identical interests, and that 
there is nothing to be feared except from the li- 
centiousness of freedom, the first thing for 
Frenchmen to learn is contempt for soldiering. 
It is the most expensive nonsense in the world, 
besides being the most demoralizing. A true 
civilization considers rags more respectable than 
uniform, and soldiers as only a sturdier and 
more dangerous class of beggars. Their fre- 
quency all over the continent is the most de- 
plorable sign of the misery, and wrong, and er- 
ror, that prevails there. We learn to reckon 
them among the other vermin that swarm here, 
and to loathe them with similar disgust. 

We happened to be in Paris at the fete of the 
2ist of May, when a vast concourse of French- 
men celebrated one of the great watchwords and 
professed principles of this revolution, ‘‘Frater- 
nity,” in a peculiarly French manner. It is well 
known that a considerable jealousy and mutual 
suspicien exists between the regular army and 
the National Guard and the ouvriers, or laboring 
class, in and about Paris. The government was 
of course extremely solicitous to create good 
feeling between these powerful bodies, and a 
procession was determined on in which these va- 
rious classes should defile in mixed ranks before 
the 90@ deputies, in token of their union togeth- 
er and common deference to the National As- 
, sembly. At least two hundred thousand soldiers 
| walked in this procession, besides a vast number 
' of tradesmen, of citizens, and last, not least, of 
; women. The crowd assembled to look upon 
‘this parade was inconceivably great, filling the 
; vast public grounds with a solid mass of people, 
‘and rendering it quite impossible for persons of 

only ordinary curiosity to approach within a 
‘ mile of the centre of interest, the Champ de 
Mars, where the deputies were seated. The 
procession, of which we had an excellent view, 
; was adorned with the emblematic cars of the 
. various trades, in which the taste and sentiment 
' of the French were beautifully apparent. Anim- 
, mense number of young girls in white, with 
wreaths on their heads, and nosegays in their 
, hands, clustered round the symbols of their dif- 
; ferent arts, and adorned the procession with a 
; peculiar beauty. The soldier ordinarily bore a 
posy in the muzzle of his gun, and not seldom a 
loaf of bread on his bayonet, either as the most 
convenient way of carrying his luncheon, or as 
an earnest of the plenty to attend the new regi- 
me of the people. In the Champ de Mars an 
immense image of the Republic, a hundred feet 
in height, was set up, and crowned with flowers 
and clothed in flags; and before this and the depu- 
ties the vast procession marched in ranks, at 
¢ least twelve deep, and perhaps two miles long. 
. Bands of music, and a million of vociferous citi- 
, zens and patriots, meanwhile filled the air with 
the Marseillaise. Certain ceremonies which we 
did not see were performed in the presence of 
the Deputies. In the evening a grand illumina- 
nation, such as Paris alone can furnish, coavert- 
‘ed the city into a scene of enchantment. For 
miles the main walk in the Tuilleries and 
Champ de Elysses was garlanded with colored 
| lamps, and between these immense borders of 
| mottled fire were hung chandeliers of tri-colored 
, flame, converting the garden into one gigantic 
ballroom, suited to a million or two of people. 
!To this must be added pyramids and fantastic 
forms of lamps, placed in every conspicuous 
‘ place, with the most lavish profusion. All the 
| public buildings in the city were blazing with 
; lights, and we noticed, asa proof of the part 
| which spectacle holds in the calculation of the 
| government, that some of them had permanent 
; arrangements, for illuminating with gas. The 
| most effective explosions of fire-works perfected 
the splendor of this brilliant illumination. The 
fete was estimated to cost the nation a million of 
frances ($ 200,000.) We should have thought 
the money thrown away; but the French are 
not Yankees. 

We noticed the crowd with particular atten- 
tion. Itis difficult to distinguish in a crowd 
with Which you are unfamiliar, the particular 
mood of the people; but it certainly seemed to 
us not an enthusiastic occasion; somewhat as if 
the matter had been forced, o1 as if secret an- 
tipathy existed among the elements. Indeed, 
we afterwards heard it said that the festival was 
a failure, and almost every body compared it un- 
favorably with a previous occasion of a similar 
kind, which was much more hearty. But certain- 
ly the people could not have been better be- 
haved. The total absence of drunkenness was 
very marked. ‘The mingling of men, women, 
and children, of all classes (except, perhaps, the 
highest) in the very midst of the crowd, without 
confusion or danger,@howed the immense ad- 
vantage of public grounds, into which no vehi- 
cles are admitted, and confirmed also the univer- 
sal opinion of French civility. 





LETTER FROM PISA. 
June 7. 


We left Paris onthe 25th May, for Italy. At 
this present instant of writing, we are at Pisa, 
expecting to reach Florence to-night. Our route 
hither has been full of interest. Our party is 
unanimous in preferring land carriage to steam- 
ing on the Mediterranean; and with the excep- 
tion of a hundred miles between Cihalons and 
Lyons, we have travelled thus far entirely by 
diligence. The coupe of the diligence was evi- 
dently designed for our party of three. It leaves 
us entifely to ourselves in a carriage, glazed in 
front and on the sides, with most of the com- 
forts of a private carriage, and with the vast ad- 
vantage of going twice as rapidly, at one half 
the expense. Wemake nothing of riding all 
night, and by favor of the admirable roads, sleep 
enough to enjoy the next day’s journey. Dur- 
ing the last fortnight we have passed six nights 
in the diligence, and are none the worse for 
wear. Whether it is in our hot American blood, 
or the special temperament of the party, we 
know not, but we have conceived a great disgust 
for travelling by vettura, and would not be wil- 
ling to be burdened with a carriage of our own 
while we can advance so much more rapidly, 
and spend our time at the points of interest, in- 
stead of between them. 

We are glad to be able to say a word in vin- 
dication of the journey through France from 
Paris to Chalons. It is universally represented 
as being entirely devoid of interest, as crossing 
Ja flat, dull country, without divésity of scenery, 
or even a pleasing monotony. On the contrary, 
France, between Paris and Chalons, well justi- 
fies the title the whole country has earned, ‘*La 
belle France.” It rolls with beautiful swells of 
land, is carefully cultivated, and, towards Cha- 
lons, rises into noble heights, affording the most 
extensive and pleasing landscapes. The French 
villages are clean and comfortable, compared 
with the Italian, and far more picturesque. 
Seen by moonlight, in rapid drive through them, 
nothing could exceed them in the power of ex- 











citing the imagination. The road from Paris to 
Chalons is excellent, carefully paved for the first 
hundred miles, and macadamized the rest of the 
way. Most travellers pass through France in 
the winter, and no country is seen to advantage 
then. We have enjoyed the special advantage of 
seeing it in the early summer, when everything 
13 in the highest beauty. From Chalons to Ly- 
ons, the Saone affords a succession of pleasant 
views, becoming exquisitely beautiful as you ap- 
proach Lyons. ‘The tops of the Jura mountains 
covered with snow, became indistinctly visible as 
we descended the river, barely distinguishable 
from the clouds that mocked their shape. But 
we paid them a devoted attention, changing our 
mind twenty times over before we could satisfy 
our jealous curiosity that we were indeed seeing 
snow-mountains. The Saone exhibits the pa- 
tience and fidelity of the French in all their pub- 
lic works. It is walled in for a considerable por- 
tion of the whole way from, Chalons to Lyons 
with the most substantial stone-work, either to 
confine and deepen the channel, or to defend the 
neighborhood from the the effects of the rapid 
tise to which the river is subject. But what 
surprised us most, was the almost countless 
number of costly stone bridges, of beautiful ma- 
sonry and exquisite span which crossed the 
Saone. At least thirty bridges, each one of 
which we shonld have thought it worth while 
to praise if it had been alone, crossed our path, 
and as the steamboat darted with an alarming 
velocity between these piers, we were filled with 
ever new and increasing admiration of the pub- 
lic works of France. ay 
Lyons, the second city in France in size and 
importance, took us altogether by surprise in the 
beauty of its sitiation. Most people will remem- 
ber that it lies between the Saune and the Rhone, 
within a mile or two of their confluence. But 
travellers have not given those who stay at home 
an opportunity of knowing that it is one of the 
most picturesque cities in Europe in its natural 
position, and well merits the name of the French 
Edinburgh. Thecity lies on a narrow plain, 
bordered by very precipitous and rocky hills, 
which it has struggled up, and covered with for- 
tifications and habitations. The two rivers rung 


These wait their doom, by that great law ®. 
Which makes all past time ggrve to-day; 
And fresher life the World shall draw 
From their decay. 


Oh! backward-looking son of time !— 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 


So wisely taught the Indiarf®eer ; 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake, by turns, Earth’s love and fear, 
Are one—the same. 


As idly as in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sires repine; 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray, 
Shall sigh for thine. 


Yet, not the less for them art thou: 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 

Which God repeats ! 


Take heart!—the Waster builds again— 
Acharmed life old goodness hath: 
The tares may perish—but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things: all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 
Ho, wake and watch !—the world is grey 
With morning light! 








A GREAT MAN. 


No one should desire to be a great man in 
public estimation, who is not prepared for great 
sacrifices. The great man of the public is one 
who encounters great abuse, great malignity, 
and is the object of great envy, with its attend- 
ant annoyances. Great things are always ex- 
pected of him and great dissappointment felt if 
he does not satisfy these extravagant expecta- 





ning directly through the heart of the city, and » 
spanned with majestic and beautiful bridyes, , 
ys. the vistas of the craggy hills that abut them, © 
altogether peculiar and exquisitely charming. 
The tall warehouses on the Saone, curving with 
the river and terminating in heights covered with 
showy public buildings or fortresses, afford from , 
the bridges a magnificent crescent-shaped coup | 
d’ceil, which will hang in our memory forever as 
one ofthe most striking pictures we saw in 
France. 

It was with a positive struggle that we gave 
up the descent of the arrowy Rhone and the at- 
tractive neighborhood of Awignon and Nismes, 
to cross Mount Cenis into Italy. But our appe- 
tite for the Alps was too urgent to be postponed. 
The snowy peaks we had seen in the deep dis- 
tance possessed a fascination for us,"and we 
gave up our previous plans to follow them. The 
road from Lyons to Turin is by Chamberry, 
which we reached on Saturday noon, and there 
remained until Monday noon. Thus far we have 
found the rest of the Sabbath advantageous to 
our objecis as travellers, as it has been grateful 
to us as individuals, The rest from travel 
affords an opportunity to collect the faculties. 
scattered by contact and struggle with so grext 
a variety of objects, besides opening a door to 
some acquaintance with the religious habits and 
customs of the community in which one chances 
to be. 

Nothing can well exceed the beauty of posi- 





tions. The pardonable faults of ordinary men 
are, in him, great faults, and are greatly blamed. 
His great celebrity is purchased at a great price, 
and often ai a great sacrifice of social comforts. 
Every one considers it his privilege to criticise 
al! his movements, and atall times to intrude 
upon his privacy. In fact, itis a ** great bore” 
to be a great idol in any department of greatness; 
for the capricioas multitude, who shout while 
they place their idol on the highest pinnacle, 
shout just as loudly when the time comes to 
hurl it to theground. T'o preserve the charac- 
er of greatness for a number of years is a great 
achievement, and the finale, under the most pro- 
pitious circumstances, is a great funeral! [Pres- 
byterian. 





LIVING LONG AND LIVING WELL. 


There appears to exist a greater desire to live 
long than to live well. Measure by man’s de- 
sires, he cannot live long enough; measure by 
his good deeds, and he has not lived long enough; 
measure by his evil deeds, and he has lived too 
long.—Zim. 


— 


A DEVOTED FEMALE. 


Mrs. Fry, the distinguished female philanthro- 
pist, solemnly declared to her daughter, in her 
‘ast illness, ‘*I can say one thing, since my heart 








tion occupied by Chamberry. H. W. B. 
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THE REFORMER. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


All grim and soiled, and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrine of man 
Along his path. 


The Church beneath her trembling dome 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm; 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
‘With pale alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting.in; 
Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 
To drown the din. 


“‘Spare,”’ Art implored, “yon holy pile; 
That grand, old time-worn turret spare!’’ 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 
Cried out, ‘*Forbear!’’ 


Grey-headed Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 
Leaved on his staff, and wept, to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 


Young Romance raised liis dreamy eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold, 
““Why smite,” he asked, in fair surprise, 
“The fair, the old?’ 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam ; 
Shuddering and sick at heart I woke, 
As from a dream. 


L looked: aside the dust-cloud rolled— 
The Waster seemed the Builder too; 
Up-springing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


*T was but the ruin of the bad— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill ; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 


Calm grew the brow of him I feared; 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
Aud left behind a smile which cheered, 
Like breaking day. 


Green grew the grain on battle-plain, 
O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow; 
The slave stood forging from his chains 
The spade and ploagh. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 
And cottage windows, flower-entwined 
Looked out upon the peaceful bay 
And hills behind. 


Through vine-wreathed cups with wine once red 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 


Through prison walls, like Heaven-sent hope, 
Fresh breezes blew, and sunbeams strayed, 


was touched, at the age of seventeen, I believe [ 
never have awakened from sleep, in sickness or 
in health, by day or by night, without my first 
waking thought being how best I might serve 
my Lord,”’ 





|OUR POSITION AND HISTORY AS APPECTING 
THE QUESTION OF SLAVERY. 

[The extract we now take from Mz. Mann’s 
speech is equal in eloquence and force,and supe- 
rior, we think, in moral power, to anything that 
has been spoken on the subject in or out of Con- 
gress. ] 


I wish to advert for a moment to the position 
which we occupy as one of the nations of the 
earth, in this advancing period of the world’s 
Civilization. | Nations, like individuals, have a 
character. The date of the latter is counted by 
years ; that of the former by centuries. No man 
can have any self-respect who is not solicitous 
about his posthumous reputation. Noman can 
be a patriot who feels neither joy nor shame at 
the idea of the honor or of the infamy which his 
age and his country shall leave behind them. 
Nations, like individuals, have characteristie ob- 
jects of ambition. Greece coveted the arts; 
Rome gloried in war ; but liberty has been the 
goddess of our idolatry. Amid the storms of 
freedom were we cradled; in the struggles of 
freedom have our joints been knit; on the rich 
aliment of freedom have we grown to our pre- 
sent stature. With a somewhat too boastful 
spirit, perhaps, have we challenged the admira- 
tion of the world for our devotion to liberty ; 
but an’enthusiasm for the rights of man is so 
holy a passion that even its excesses are not de- 
void of the beautiful. We have ‘not only won 
freedom for ourselves, but we have taught its 


| sacred lessons to others. The shout of ** Death 


to tyranfs and Freedom for man,’’ which pealed 
through this country seventy years ago, has at 
length reached across the Atlantic; and who- 
ever has given an attentive ear to the sounds 
which have come back to us, within the last few 
months, from the European world, cannot have 
failed to perceive that they were only the far- 
travelled echoes of the American Declaration of 
Independence. But in the divine face of our 
liberty, they have seen one foul, demoniac fea- 

ture. Whenever her votaries would mp congo 
her to worship, they have been fain to draw a 
veil over one part of her visage to conceal its 
hideousndss. Whence came this deformity on 
her otherwise fair and celestial countenance ? 
Sad is the story, but it must be told. Her mo- 
ther was a vampire. As the daughter lay help- 
less in her arms, the bedlam tore open her living 
flesh, and feasted upon her life-blood. Hence 
this oe gee” wound, that affrights whoever 
beholds it. But sir, 1 must leave dallying with 
these ambiguous metaphors. One wants the 
plain sinewy Saxon tongue, to tell the deeds 
that should have shamed devils. Great Britain 
was the mother. Her American Colonies were 
the daughter. The mother lusted for gold. 

To get it, she made partnership with robbery 

and death. Shackles, chains, and weapons for 
human butchery, were her outfit in trade. She 

made Africa her hunting ground. She made its 

people her prey, and the unwilling colonies her 
market-place. She broke into the Ethiop’s home, 

as a wolf into a sheepfold at midnight. She 

set the continent a-flame that she might seize 

the affrighted inhabitants as they ran shrieking 

from their blazing hamlets. The aged and the 

infant she left for the vultures; but the stron 





And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 


Where the doomed victim in hia cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
Glad school-girls, answering to the bell, 
Came crowned with flowers. 


Grown wiser for the lessons given, 
T fear no longer, for I know 
. That, where the share is deepest driven, 
The best fruits grow- 


The out worn right, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud, transparent grown, 


the strong women she drove, scourged * 
we edieg: to the shore. Packed and stowed 
like merchandise between unventilated decks, so 
close that the tempest without could not ruffle 
the pestilential air within, the voyage was be- 
gun. Once aday the hatches were opened to 
receive food, and disgorge the dead. Thousands 
and thousands of corpses, which she plunged in- 
to the ocean from the decks of her slave ships, 
she counted only as the tare of commerce. The 
blue monsters of the deep became familiar with 
her pathway; and, not more remorseless than she, 
they shared her plunder. At length the accurs- 
ed vessel reached the foreign shore. And there 
monsters of the land, fiercer and feller than any 
that roam the watery plains, rewarded the rob- 





The good held captive in the use 
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For more than a century did the madtess of 
this traffic rage. During all those years, the 
elock of eternity never counted out a minute 
that did not witness the cruel death, by treache- 
ry or vielence, of some son or daughter, some 
father or mother, of Africa. ‘The three million 
of slaves that now darken ovr southera horizon, 
are the progeny of those progenitors ;—a doom- 
ed race, fated and suffering from sire to sen 
But the enormities of tre mother country did net 
pass without remonstrance. Many of the colo- 











Christ is our ransom; that is, his mission ef- 
fects our redemption from the power of sin. In 
other words, his gospel is the means which ac- 
complishes our deliverance from sin, our return 
to duty, our practice of righteousness. 

We are redeemed by his blood, as of a Lamb 
without blemish, because his death, as that of a 
pure and holy person, is the pre-eminent moral 
means which produces our repentance, our de- 
liverance from sin, our renovation. The simple 





mies expostulated @gainst and rebuked them. 
The New England eas New Jersey, Penn- 
syl ’ Virginia, presented to the throne the 
most humble and @opphant petitions, praying 
for the abolition “Of the trade. . The colonial 
legislatures passed Jaws against it. But their 
petitions were spurned from the throne. .Their 
laws Were vetoéd by ine governors. In informal 
hegotiations, attemp@d with the ministers of the 
crown, the friends of the slave were made to 
enderstand that reyalty turned an adder’s ear to 
their prayers, ‘Thegprefoundest feelings of Ia- 
mentation and abhormgnce were kindled in the 
bosoms of his western subjects by this flagitious 
conduct of the king. In that dark catalogue of 
crimes, which led our fathers to forswear allegi- 
ance to the British throne, its refusal to pro- 
hibit the slave trade tothe colonies, is made one 
of the most protninent of t hose political offences 
which are said to “efine a tyrant.’ In the 
original draught of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, this crime of King George the Third is 
set forth in the following words: 

‘* He has waged cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of}. 
life and liberty in the persons of a distant peo- 
ple who never offended him, captivating and car- 
rying them into slavery in another hemisphere, 
er to incur miserable death in their transpmta- 
tion thither. This piratical warfare, the oppro- 
briom of infidel powers, is the warfare of the 
Cuaistian King of Great Britain. Determined 
to keep a market where MEN should be bought 
and suid, he has prostituted his negative for sup- 
pressing every legislative atvempt to prohibit or 
to restrain this execrable commerce.” 

Now, if the King of Great Britain prostituted 
his negative,that slavery might not be restricted, 
what, in after times, shall be said of those who 
prostitute their affirmative, that it may be ex- 
tended? Yet it is now proposed, in some of the 
State legislatures, and in this Capitol, 10 do pre- 
cisely the same thing in :egard to the Tertivory 
of Oregon, which was done by Great Britain to 
her transatlantic possessions ;—not merely to le- 
galize slavery there, but to prohibit its inhabi- 
tants from prohibiting it. Though three theu- 
sand miles west of Great Britain, she had cer- 
tain constitutional rights over us, and could af- 
fect our destiny. Though the inhabitants of 
Oregon are three thousand miles west of us, yet 
we have certain constitutiona! rights over them, 
and can affect their destiny. Great Britain an- 
nulted our laws for prohibiting slavery. We 
propose to annul an existing law of Oregon pro- 
hiding slavery. If the execrations of mankind 
are yet too feeble ani too few to pun- 
ish Great Britain for her wickedness, what 
scope, what fullness, what eternity of execra- 
tien and anathema,will be a sufficient retribution 
upon us.if we volunteer to copy her example! It 
was in the eighteenth century, when the mother 
country thus made merchandise of human be- 
ings—a time when liberty was a forbidden word | 
In the languages of Europe. + It is in the nine- 
teenth century, that we propose to re-enact, and 
on an ampler scale, the same execiable villany-- 
atime when liberty is the rallying cry of all 
Christendom. So great has been the progress 
of liberal ideas, within the last century, that 
what was venial at its beginning is unpardona- | 








ble at its close. To drive coffles of slaves from) with seven horns and seven eyes; and similar met- | j, peculiar in the religious experience of the 
Are these the me- | Friends, under the preaching of the inward light; 


dium throngh which we at the present day shall | or of the peculiar religious experience of the 
dle wf the eighteenth. Yet such is the period| view truth? Shall we bring heaven and its in+ | Methodists in relation to their doctrine of the 


here to Oregon, in the middie of the nineteenth | 


century, is more infamous than it was to bring | 


’ 
cargoes of slaves from Africa here, in the mid-| 


that men would select to perpetuate and 
ciease the horrors of this traffic. | 
Sir, how often on this floor, have indignant | 


- | 
Temenstrances been addressed to the North, for | 


to in-| 


have we at the North been told thatwe were inet- | 
ting insurrection,fomenting a servile war, putting | 
the black man’s koife te the whine man’s throat! 
The air of this Hall has been filled, ins walls 
hare been as it were seulptured by seuthern elu 
quence, with images of devastated towns, of | 
murdered men and ravished women; and, as a) 
defence against the iniquities of the institution, | 
they have universally put in the plea that the} 
calamity was entailed upon “them by the} 


net help it. I have always been disposed to | 
allow its full weight to this palliation. But if) 
they now insist upon perpetrating, against the | 


truth thas taught, is clothed with metaphor to 
produce a livelier effect on the heart, and to 
affect more radically the character. 

The language thus employed, Dr. Bushnell 
has called a sacred liturgy from the hand of God 
for the world’s feelings. Before any one can 
intelligently use it or be airected by it, he must 
of course be initiated into an understanding of 
the sacred rites of the Jews; or he must know 
something of sacrifice by seeing it practised 
around him, as may now be the case with same 
few pagan nations. But there are consider 
ations which weuld seem to show that these 
particular saciificial expressions were not intend~- 
ed to be the vehicle by which the spiritual 
truths pertaining to Christ should be always 
conveyed, or the medium through which the 
soul should Jook at truth, é 

And first, the sacrificial notions so common 
when Christ came, not only among Jews but 
among Gentiles, have in a great measure passed 
away, We can see a reason why they were 
presented by prophets and apostles, because it 
was the language of the times, and, to be under- 
stood, they must speak in the language of the 
times. But now the same reason would seem 
to urge that these modes of speech should not 
be so prominently insisted on. To those who 
have learned the customs of the Jews, it may be 
significant. Indeed, the expression of the feel- 
ings becomes fuller and richer as the mind en- 
riches itself with all knowledge—whether the 
customs and history of mankind, or the facts of | 
art and science. He who has the largest com- 
pass of knowledge, can also give the most v4- 
ried expressions to one simple thought, With 


tions from their sacred rites. But theologians 
have turned its illustrations inte dogmas, and ob- 
scured the truths taught. Preachers have gon® 
to it largely for doctrine, and made it an episile 
to the Gentiles. They have taught for essential 
doctrine that which cannot be understood with- 
out first learning the history of the Hebrews, 
and thus have Hebraized Christianity. The fair 
logical completion of such a course would be to 
insist on circumcision. 





THE ATONEMENT.—ITS CONTINUANCE IN 
THE CHURCH. — ITS RELATION T0 THE 
SPIRITUAL WANTS OF MAN- 


An argument for the doctrine of atonement 
has been derived from the fact that the Charch 
have so tenaciously clung to it, and that in every 
age it has found such response in human hearts. 
There are considerations which diminish the 
force of this argument, and in our view destroy 
it. We very easily account for its existence in 
the Roman Catholic Church, because this 
Church combines much of the liturgy both of 
Judaism and Heathenism. Incorporated with 
that Church, it of course would stand so long as 
the Roman Catholic Church itself should stand. 
Tt has existed in the Protestant Church because 
out of the Catholic came the Protestant, which 
has discarded many of the old liturgical forms, 
but not all. The liturgical view of atonement 
has been cherished and is still cherished by the 
Protestant Charch, from her particular view of 
the relation of the Old Testament to the New, 
and from the influences of the past. 

The Church as the religious instructer of man- 
kind, hus prepared the way for the reception of 
particular doctrines. It has first taught, and 
then its teachings have been reflected in men, 
from generation to generation. It has preached 
the necessity of atonement, and when its pupils 
have begun to develope a religious experience, 
they have developed the feeling of the need of 
atonement which has heen inculeated. 

David Brainard, the missionary to the Indi- 
ans, after long toil in teaching those-ignorant 





what new force has « simple idea, that we have 
been perfectly familiar with, come to the heart, 
as some new felicitious image from science, or | 
from other sources, has been employed to illus- | 
trate it. But metaphors to preduce effect must | 
‘be taken from objects with which the mind is 
familiar. And it is undoubtedly because the minds 
of people are so little acquainted with Jewish | 
rites and customs, that the great traths of Christ 
and his Cross, which are presented to men 
wrapped up in Jewish and sacrificial metaphors, 
have so little effect. 
It then becomes a question, shall we teach 
the Jewish liturgy as a necessary or even as the | 
best method to unfold and to pereeive the truths 
of the Gospel? We will answer this question | 
by an illestration from St. John's Revelation | 
and accomplish also another purpose of showing | 
in what light we regard that wonderful book. | 
We have alluded to the image in it of the lamb 


aphors might be multiplied 


habitants before us, and conceive of them as the 
Revelator has presented them! Doubtless some 


heathen. and endeavoring to bring them to re- 
pentance, was permitted to see the fruit of his 
labors in a very pewerful religious awakening 
among them. Their experience re-produced the 
doctrines he had so Jong and so faithfully taught. 
It was Calpinislic, to a very marked degree 
President Edwards, who compiled the diary of 
Brainard, draws an argument, from the expe- 
rience of these Indians, in favor of Calvinism. 
Now if Wesley had gone among them, the ex- 
perience of the Indians would have heen as de- 
cidedly Arminian—and the adaptedness of Ar- 
minianism to the nature and needs of man would 





have been just as convincingly proved. We ac- 
count for the feelings of men on the subject of | 
atonement, in the same way in which we ac-| 
count for the experience of the Indians in ¢on- 
nexion with the doctrines of Calvinism under 
the preaching of Brainard. 
in the same way in which we account for what 


We account for ity 





need of the inward testimony of the third person of 
the Trinity to the fact that they are the children 


i : 
would respond in the affirmative, but we doubt of God, The argument, therefore, for the atone- 
agitating the subject of slavery? How often| whether they would be a majority of intellectual | ment, from the conscious need of man,is inconclu- | 


Christians. 
It is altogether probable that St. John wrote | 
with the intention to be understood. There 


were multitudes, numbering tens of thousands, 


from the various tribes of Israel, whe could un- 
derstand him because they were familiar with 
the objects and illustrations he presented. 


But | of a vicarious atonement. 


sive and unsatisfactory. Ii is an artificial spirit” 
ual want, like a great many artificial bodily | 
wants, into which man grows up through the} 
furee of education and habit. 

There are those who have studied their na- 
ture very closely, and they find not this want) 
They are men whose | 


the temple was destroyed, its sacred rites ceased, character is such as to forbid a suggestion from | 
mother country, that it made a part of the world! the very events which he symbolically presented any one that they might be self-deceivec, or | 
they were born into, and therefore they could | came to pass. The primary use of the book was , ICignorant. With a free presentation of them- 


accomplished. 
W ith the discontinuance of the Jewish ritual, 


selves to the light, with the prayer ‘“‘Search me, | 
O God !” coming from the very bottom of the | 


whole Western world, which happens at present | and with the formation of the Church out of the jeart, they feel not what others insist on, the 
to be under our control, the same wrongs,which,| Goeniile world, the key tothe Apocalypse was! need of literal atonement, They feel the need 


in darker days, Great Britain perpetrated against | 
them, they will forfeit every claim to sympathy. | 
Sir. here is atest. Let not Suuthern men, who | 


lost. For ages it was a hieroglyphical monu- 


ment, like the pillars and tombs of Egypt. The 


of reconciliation of themselves to God, they feel 
the need of repentance and holiness ; but they | 


would now force slavery upon new regions, ever| key has indeed been discovered. We may take feel assured also that when the seul has repent- | 


deny that their slavery at home is a chosen, vol- | 
untary, oeloved crime. 
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OF ATONE-| 
Ilow shall the various expressions in on! 
Ii will be the 
object of the present paper to show that they | 
are metaphorical. First, what is a metaphor! | 
An example of it isin the words, “Ged isa) 


That is, he is the Enlightener of men. 


Bible on atonement be regarded ! 


sun.” 
He is to the spiritual 


world what the suo is to| 
the natural. 


So full is the Bible of metaphors, | 
that it has been justly said he who would study | 
metaphors must study the Bible. Metaphor is| 
the language of the feelings. li is employed | 
both in giving utterance to strong feeling, and 
to produce strong impresion upon the feelings. | 
lt is often the most adequate clothing of grext | 
thoughts. Strip a particular declaration of ite | 
metaphor, and neither the mind perceives the | 
truth so clearly, nor the heart feels it so strong- 
ly. 
to dogma, and from being an iljlustration of a 
truth, is made the trath itself, it is perverted. 
But this perversion has been a very common 
practice in philosephy, in morals, and in all the 
speculative sciences. In no department has it 
been practised more than in thevlogy, or with so 
injurious effect. 

Chnst is called the Lamb of God, passover, 
propitiation, ransorm. In St. John’s Revelation, 
he is represented as a Lamb having seven horns 
and seven eyes. Certainly Christ is not hit- 
erally any one of these. The language is, b 
the very necessity of the case, metaphorical. 
W hat is the idea expressed in the several met- 
aphorical declarations! This is the question. 


- . | 
Taking the forms of expression that involve | 


atouement, we say that Christ is called Lamb 
of God because he takes away the sin of the 
world—and this is what the Scripture itself de- 
clares. The effect of his mission is here pre- 
sented, not the mode in which he accomplishes 
it. He takes away sin not vicarivusly, bat by 
his trath and spirit. he removes sin by imparting 
the power to overcome and destroy it. That is, 
he makes a person righteous, holy, through the 
influence of his gospel on the heart. 

Christ is the. propitiation for our sins, not di- 
rectly in the influence of his deach on God, 
whether to make him willing to show mercy, or 
to make it consistent with his justice to grant 
merey to the penitent, bat ia the influence of his 
death pre-eminently along with his life, w 
awaken penitence in the sinner, to restore him 
to holiness, and so to God's favor. 


it, as “e take the key which Champollion sup- 
plies for the hieroglyphies of Egypt, and edify 
ourselves with finding out what St. John wrote 
to the seven churches. But to recommend 
that the language here employed shall be the 
medium through which to view truth, would be 
as wise as to recommend the employment of the 
hieroglyphies of Egypt as the mediom through 
which to view the acts learned by means of 
the key furuished by Champollion. 

So in respect to the expressions in the Bible 
on atonement. It is unwise to insist on viewing 
Christianity chiefly through the medium of the 
Jewish liturgy, even after we have ascertained 
what is the meaning of its forms. But to stop 


tianity, this is greater folly still, And itis that in 
which the churches have been too much employ- 
ed. Or worse even than this, they have been 
using Jewish liturgical terms as expressions of 
Christian ideas, with just as much effect as 
would accompany the teachings of aman who 


| shou!d use terms drawn from science among a peo- 


ple who are nut at all familiar with the science. 
There are methods of conveying the gospel 
to the human heart, which are found in the New 


| Testament itself altogether disconnected fiom 
But the moment the metaphor is turned in- | 


sacrificial views. It is a striking fact that Christ 
himself used these sacrificial views quite seldom, 
and we believe he did 1 because he would speak 
truths universally and easily intelligible. ‘*Great- 
er love,’ saith he, **hath no man than this—that 
a man lay dows’ his life for those whom he 
loves."’ To this simple truth, and to its moral 
power on the human heart, may be reduced all 
the metaphorical descriptions of sacrifice, of 





sin. 





| “ WITHOUT SHEDDING OF BLOOD IS NO RE- 
Mis SION,” 

Such is the declaration of the writer of the 
Episile to the Hebrews, ix. 22. The whole 
verse (of which it is the last clause) reads 
thus:—**And almost all things are by the 
law purged with blood; and without shedding 
of blood is no remission ” 

The “riter simply affirms a fact which existed 
under the Jewish law. There was no ceremonial 
remission except with the shedding of blood 
It is certainly a very great perversion, though it 
is very common, to take what the writer merely 
affirmed as matter of fact in relation to the cus- 
toms of the Jews, and present it as a universal 
spiritual trath. Even Dr. Bushoell fell into this 
error, in his discourse at Cambridge; for he 
quoted the declaration as that which expresses 
man’s conscious need of atonement. The epistle 


for which the writer intended the epistle. 
Writing to the Hebrews, he ‘drew his illustra- 





+i 


sin-offering, of blood shed forthe remission of | 


to the H-brews, morevver, designates the use 


ed, there is no bar between it and God, and that 
Jesus is exalted to give, i e. p:oduce repen- | 
tance—produce it by the moral power of his 
truth and his spitit. The testimony of such | 
persons,—and they nomber their tens of thou- 
sands—is not to be rejected, in estimating men’s | 
need of atonement, or of the adaptedness of 
atonement to meet the wants of men. ot 


This objection, founded on the want of com- | 
prehensiveness of the doctrine in respect to the | 
wants of men—holds geod also in respect to} 
the Scriptures. A vicarious atonement do2s| 
not comprehend all the passages of Scripture. 
The fundamental idea of the moral influence of | 
the death of Christ, does comprehend all, ! 


i i i xt . , . Tp , } 
| toteach Judaism before communicating Chris- | whether literal or metaphysical. The vicarious | 


alonement occasions greater difficulties than it | 
We have no talisman, either in the) 
Reason or in the feelings, 


solves. 


ficient to quiet the | 


aoubis and remove the perplexities which arise. | 


Te return to Dr. Bushnell, who having dis- 
missed, at the bidding of Reason, the various 
themes of atonement subjectively considered, 
brought back some of them, and particularly the 
| Yicarious, in its objective form as meeting the 
| wants of the soul—we see not why, to be con- 
sistent, he did not bring them all back; that 
of Irenaeus among them, who felt,that the devil 
ought not to be cheated out of his right and 
privilege to torment sinners, and therefore an 
equivalent was granted him in the torment he 
;might inflict on the innocent Jesus in their 
| Stead. 


In regard to the adaptedness of certain views 
to affect the feelings, we cannot but say,afier an 
|experience which wairants some testimony on 

the subject, that no view presented by Dr. Bush- 
nell either recently or at any other time, and ro 
distinctiveiy orthodox view in any light in which 
it may be presented, has ever affected us so 
deeply as the simple declaration of Jesus— 
** Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends *’—or, ‘* the 
Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep ;"’ 
and this declaration also of St. Paul,— Be- 
holding asin a glass the gly of the Lord, we 
are changed into the same image, from one de- 
gree of spiritual glory to another, by the spiritu 

al power proceeding from the Lord as we thus 
behold himt We gannot but say, too, that the 
discourse of Dr. Bushnell, at Cambridge, would 
hardly compare with sume of the sermons of 
Channing, for instance the Sermon on Love to 
Christ, on the Imitableness of Christ's Char- 
acter, and on the Future life, in the effect pro- 
éuced on the hearer, or may produce on the 
reader. Channing has sounded greater depths 
of feeling than Bushnell, greater than any or- 
thodex man can sound, with orthodox views ; 
and Channing was a Unitarian. The deficiency 
of Unitarianism in respect to “ solar warmth,” 





pst pe amare Sage: Lak wemepate 4 


| 


as Dr. Bushnell expressed it in his discourse, 
we feel assured he wopld not apply to views of 
truth as presented by Channing. And if not here, 
then the deficiency is simply owing to the fact 
that Unitarians do injustice to their own views 
of truth. 





Wecalled particular attention to the communi- 
cation of Rev, J, S. Clark in the Register ef July 


29th, on the action of the Massachusetts Gener- | ’ 


al Association, in relation to Normal and Com- 
mon Schools. Mz. Clark’s communication, re- 
ceived some severe strictures from the pen of 
Rev. Mr McClure in the editorial columns of 
the Recorder—Mr. McClure thus having two 
strings to his bow, one his Observatory, and 
the other the Recorder, for which he writes edi- 
torially while his name does not publicly appear 
in that capacity. To Mr. McClure’s strictures, 
Mr. Clark replied in the Recorder of last week, 
and though we suppose it was not intended for 
the Register, we feel that duty to the whole 
subject requires us to lay before our readers his 
communication, which we confess we read with 
some surprise. 


GEN. ASSOCIATION AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Repzty or Rev. Mr. Crark. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—It gives me pleasure, 
and | know it will others, to stand corrected in 
regard to the meaning of your language relative 
to the late doings of the General Association. 
It was understood to mean, that this ecclesiasti- 
cal body had tully and unanimously sanctioned 
the apprehensions which the Recorder had here- 
tofore expressed ,in reference to the Board of 
Education, its secretary and its normal schools ; 
and the single object of my communication was 
to relieve the Association from this position in 
which | suppose they had been placed. But 
this, I am happy to be told, was not your mean- 
ing. “We spoke of the Association,’ you re- 
mark, ‘* as sanctioning not at a!l the apprehen- 
sions, nor the same apprehensions—but such 
apprehensions, as we had felt it our duty to ex- 


to beware of the Cambridge Divinity School, oF 
any Divinity School, the professors and instruct- 
ors of which commit such a manifest wrong to 
the students. , 

Aug. 13, 748. Campriner. 


(We beg leave to differ from our correspondent. 
We do not believe that the cause assigned ope- 
rates, in a single instance in the way of the set- 
Uement of a suitable and promising candidate.) 





For the Register. ° 


DEDICATION AND INSTALLATION AT HA- 
VERHILL. 


(7 We have rectived the following Order 
of services at the Dedication of the Ist Parish 
Congregational Church in Haverhill, and also at 
the Installation of its minister, Rev. James Rich- 
atdson, Jr., Wednesday, Aug. 9th, 1848 : 

Forenoon Exercises. 

I, Voluntary on the Organ—Anthem. 

II, Introductory Prayer and Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Higginson, of New- 
buryport. 


Ill. Hymn, by Rev. S. Longfellow, of Fall 
River. 

1V. Prayer, Dedicatory, by Rev.Mr. Stone, of 
Salem. 

V. Hymn, by the Pastor elect. 

VI. Sermon, from the text, ‘* Ye are the tem 
ple of the Living God,” by the Pastor elect. 

VII. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Goodrich, of Haver- 
hill. 

VIIL. Anthem. 

IX. Benediction. 

Services of Installation—Afternoon Exercises. 

I. Voluntary and Anthem. 

Il. Introductory Prayer ahd Reading of the 
Scriptores, by Rev. Mr. Harrington, of Law- 
rence, 

Ill. Hymn, by Henry W. Longfellow. 

IV: Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop, of Boston, 





press."’ The error resulted from attaching a 
different meaning to the pronoun ** such,” from 
what the writer had in his mind. So far as this | 


tenuation ; for common usage certainly gives 
countenance to just such a meaning as was acto- | 
ally conveyed. I had no other meaning in mind | 
when I spoke of the Association as “ not sancti- 


was my fault, 1 might plead usus /oguendi, in ex- | 


from the text, ** The letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life.” 


V. Hymna, by J. G. Whittier. 


VI. Prayer, by Rev. Sumner Lincoln, of 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 


VIf. Right Hand, by Rev. Samuel Longfel- 


oning any such thing,”—which you say ‘iS 4/ jow, of Fall River. 


very gross mistake.’” The clause ‘ any such 
thing,’’ I supposed was equivalent to ‘that 
same thing,’""—which you perceive is no mis- 
take at all That the General Association had 
apprehensions in regard to the afuresaid matters, 
is unquestioned and unquestionable. The ap- 
poiatment of a committee of investigation is evi- 
dence of it. So is the report which they adopt- 
ed. ‘*Its reasonings,”’ | before said, *‘were 
based on apprehensions.”” But this is a very 
different thing from what had the appearance, | 
though | rejoice to learn only the appearance of | 
an attempt to make that body endorse testimony 

of others, just as they were beginning to enquire | 
how much of the multitudinous and contradicto- | 
ry testimony floating about in the community is | 
true. 

As this was the only material correction which 

I attempted to make in the Recorder's first ac- 

count cf the General Association’s doings at 
Chelsea, I see no occasion, on my part, to pursue 
the subject farther,—except barely to add, that 
the article was carried to the Register, because 
the mischief, which it seemed desirable to stop, 
was working out into the community through 
that particular channel, and in a way evident!y 
designed and sdapted to neutralize the force of a 
communication sent there the previous week 
in vindication of the whole Orthodox portion 
of West Newton from gross and groundless as- 
persions- 





J. S. Crarx. 

On this Mr. McClure thus comments. 

It is with great pleasure that we publish the 
above communication from Rev. J. S. Clark, ex- 
pressing himself as satisfied with our explanati- 
on of the matter which had like to have been in 
dispute. The woond, which indeed was but 
slight, is now as the surgeon's say, ** healed by 
the first intention,’’ and without ascar. We 
are not aware that there is any material disagree- 
ment between our views and his as to the relati- 
ons of religion to our common schoo! system. 


Mr. McClure is doubtless correct as to his in- 
ference in respect to the position of Mr. Clark. 
Our readers wil! of course interpret Mr. Clark's 
previous communications in the Register in the 
light of the above letier. We would only add, 


that his closing remark in which he speaks of a| The want of exact definitions has been particn- | 


design to neatralize his first communication, is, 
to use his own language, utterly a *‘ gross and 
groundless aspersion.’’ As matter of fact, the 
article of which he speaks was received before 
his own, and therefore could not be designed to 
neutralize its force. |t takes away a great deal 
of the force of Mr. Clark’s testimony given in 
the Register, when we thus find him indulging 


| in the very faults he charged on another. 





For the Register. 


SMALL NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN CAM- 
BRIDGE. 


I perceive, sir, by your last paper that the 
Cambridge Divinity School is a subject of some 
interest with you and your correspondents. I 
have a word to say,—and | hope you will allow 
me to say it inthe Register,—concerning one of 
the facts which you say have long given painful 
solicitude to the numerous friends of the School; 
namely, **the very small number of students.” 
‘As connected with the wants of our denomin- 
ation (you say) it isa very painful fact. There 
may be, and doubtless there are, particular 
causes affecting the present attendance at Cam- 
bridge.” What these particular causes are, you 
do not inform us, and it is the particular object 
of this communication to enlighten your readers 
on that subject. 

There are two Professors in the Divinity 
School, and one in the College, who left their 
parishes for the higher honor or greater emolu- 
ment connected with their respective professor- 
ships. These gentlemen are in the constant 
practice of supplying vacant pulpits—pulpits, 
which, of right, belong to the young men whom 
they have educated for the very purpose of fil- 
ling those vacancies, Now, Sir, allow me to 
ask what encouragement there is for young men 
to spend three years at the Cambridge Vivinity 
School, so long as their instructors continue to 
preach to vacant parishes, and thus, literally, 
take the bread from the mouths of the pupils? 


I believe it is susceptible of demonstration that 
the number of Unitarian preachers, who have no 
parishes, no constant employment, in fact, no 
home, but are compelled to lead a kind of vagrant 
life, is greater than the number of vacant pulpits 
belonging to that denomination. Under these 
circumstances, is it just and right that the-Cam- 


bridge Professors, with ample salaries, and o 
ces of their own choosing, should step into th 


vacant pulpits and exclude the candidates who 
live, or rather starve, on the pittance obtained 
by occasional employment ani travelling from 
parish to parish at their own expense! I think 
not ; and the graduates of the Cambridge School 
must sensibly feel the injustice of this system 
of supply. Itis.an act of kindness to young 
men, whose principles and feelings incline them 





to @ preparation for the pulpit, to caution them 


| VIIL. Charge, by Rev. J. W. Thompson, of 


Salem. 


IX. Address to the People, by Rev. John 
Pierpont, of Troy, N. Y. 

X. Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hodges, 
of Cambridge. 

XI. Doxology. _ 

XII. Benediction. 


[No remarks on the performances accompany 
the above, but we learn that the occasior. passed 
off very pleasantly. We regret that, through 
misunderstanding, no previous notice was given 
of the dedication, &c., in the Register. So late 
as Thursday of the week previous, the day our 
paper begins to issue from the press, we had re- 
ceived only indirect information of the occasion; 
and it was from the Sec. of the Unitarian Assoe., 
who had written a notice on his own responsi- 
bility, and who, under the circumstances, did 
not feel quite certain that the dedication would 
actually take place at the time he mentioned. 
On Friday, as we have since been informed, he 
received a request to have the occasion noticed 
in the Register; too late, however, as our 
friends at Haverhill will perceive—the whole 
edition of the Register for that week having been 
already printed. A correspondent has commo- 
nicated an account of the edifice, and of Jocali- 
ties at Haverhill, which will appear next week.] 





For the Register. 
OUR NATURE- 
On all subjects controversies would be few 


were definitions perfect. Disputants attach 
different ideas to the same word, and thence 





|in their opinions, when in reality they are al- 
| most touching, if they do not quite coincide. 


larly pressing on moral subjects; moral ideas 
}are so subtile, so indeterminate, so evanescent 
in their nature. It is this more than any thing 
else which has so Jong torn to pieces the Chris- 
tian world. We cannot get men’s associations 
with a word to run parallel: and so the same 
phraseology enters our mind surrounded with 
clouds of darkness and gloom, and another all 
emblazoned with light and joy. Our nature 1s 
among these subjects: the moral characteristics 
of human nature. What different views are ta- 
ken of it, and yet all founded in truth. They 
are only taken from different sides of truth.— 
We know what an immense difference is made 
by our looking at a picture in different lights, 
or from opposite parts ofa room. And so one 
man considers our nature only not diabolic, 
and another only less than angelic, And they 
both adduce plausibie proofs. The shield of the 
statue was both gold and silver; and each of 
the knights was right in his opinion, bet were 
wrong in seeking to take each other's life, be- 
cause they forgot that the shield had two sides. 
One man says, ‘*Look over the world. Who is 
faultless’ Who thinks his neighbor faultless ? 
Who goes to bed without locking the door of 
his house Where are there no bars and bolts, 
and arms defensive and offensive, and jails and 
court houses and state prisons or gibbets? Where 
is the prevailing standard of virtue within sight 
even of that abstract standard of duty which re- 
ligion and dispassionate 1eason propose! In 
what community, in what communion would it 
be prudent to bid the principle, Thou shalt love 
thy God with all thy heart, and all thy soul, and 
all thy miad,and thy neighbor as thyself, pass 
through the land and sweep all that was not in 
conformity with it? How much would remain! 
Only put your standard as high as it ought to 
be, and who will be found coming up toit! A 
single item of the Decalogue enforced in its 
spirituality and fulness of import would prove to 
all mankind an unsparing besom of destruction.” 
And in confirmation of these views he quotes 
scriptural representations which seem to him to 
blacken our nature with*as foul a hue as he de- 
sires. On the other hand we hear it said ;— 
‘*Ts not our nature God's work ! Can it be im- 
perfect then ! Nay are we not told in the Bi- 
ble that man was made in the image of his Ma- 
ker And can we not point out pleasant quaili- 
in every one we meet!” And then the 

of scripture are produced that favor the 
Subject. nd the inference that seems to be 
drawn is that therefore men in general are 
Christians by the necessity of the case. There 
is nochange needed in them. There are no 
troths to learn, no new qualities to acquire, no 
peculiar sentiments to impress on the mind and 
heart by system and direct endeavor. The spir- 
it of the world at large is the spirit of the Gos- 
pel. At any rate it must be a right spirit, be- 








it, “Lo this only have I found, that God nas 


seem to be at a great distance from each other | 








cause it4s natural, and allowed by the Creator 
of the world. And soit seems to some to be 
satisfactorily established that nothing could in 
any supposable case be wrong, because there is 
a Deity over all, directing with infinite wisdom 
and power. 


Now both these opinions are true and both are 
false. They both contain some truth and some false- 
hood. The former,however, I need spend no time, 
at least with readers of the Register, in refuting. 
It is too little flattering to ourselves ever_to become 
very dangerous. But the latter I fear more 
may prove the serpent that charms only to de- 
stroy. “If it be sound, the immediate practical 
inference is, that we have nothing to do to be- 
come good Christians, for we are so by the ne- 
cessity of our nature. Let us follow our nature, 
whatever may be its desires and passions, ineli- 
nation our only law, self indulgence the most 
certain self improvement. Let us shut up our 
churche# and barn our bibles, and pull down 
our jadicial tribunals, and abolish all our insti- 
tutions for the suppression of vice : we have no 
need of them, God has made usas we are, and 
there can be no defect in the work of his hands. 
A principle which leads to these consequen- 
ces must he founded inerror. Let usput aside 
the always welcome delusion of self flattery, as 
well as the overcharitableness of judgment to 
which the benevolent are prone, and seek the 
root of the mistaken confusion that prevails on 
this subject in the different definitions main- 
tained of our nature. In strictest propriety it 
is that condition of our being with which we are 
born: And this alcne is meant by the term in the 
mouths of many. And in this sense our nature 
plainly must be faultless as far as our responsibility 
isconcerned. There can be no guilt in an infant. 
It is unconscious of either right or wrong, what- 
ever may be its movements. It is therefore in- 
nocent. Perfectly so: But by no means vir- 
tuous. Virtue must always be voluntary. It 
implies choice, preference of good or evil. A child, 
it is true, very early shows symptoms of all the 
bad passions as well as the good which may af- 
terwards be developed. Sut there can be no 
criminality in what is not known to be criminal. 
It is only obeying wildly those impulses of self- 
love which are wisely implanted in all beings 
for preservation, and which we cannot conceive 
absent from Almighty God himself. This is 
our natore at our birth: Neither good nor evil 
morally; bat endowed with capacities to beeither, 
and a free will to choose which of these shall be 
developed through life. As scripture expresses 


made man upright; or more correctly, ‘‘right 
or aright; but they have sought out many in- 
ventions.” When our translation was made, 
we are told, the word upright did not express, 
as with our present associations, moral integrity 
deliberately chosen, but it corresponded in mean- 


reasons; as any days experience shows. 
not see people irreligious and vicious as well as 
| others pious and holy ? 


that one,and com: } 
tion,have we ay unene eu 


thing to do to become inne: 
or shall we give ourselves up to aaa 
our passions? J cannot answer for others, but fo 
myself I have only to read my New 5 
and then read my own heart, to ‘feel authorized 
to assert that the spirit of Christ is not my natu- 
ral spirit in all its peculiaritiee—that it is not 
an anavoidable thing to be a Christian. And look. 
ing out upon the jostling throng of men absorb- 
ed in the world’s selfieh tivalries and enmities 
knaveries and sensualities, \ cangot but think 
that at the present time of day byt few of us 
find it perfectly natural, in every sense of the 
word, to be meek and forgiving and lowly mind- 
ed and selfdenying and devoted from the sou) to 
their God and Savior, I hope my reade@ differ 
from me, and find it quite natural to be all thia, 
If they all do, and can prove it to me, I should 
rejoice to congratulate them on their conviction 
upen such good ground of my ignorance of bu- 
man nature. 
As ‘o our nature being the work and image of 
God and therefore necessarily pure, only a very 
simple answer is needful. The nature imparted 
to us by the Deity, and in which we resemble 
him, is that of intelligent moral agents, capable 
of discerning, and free to choose, good or evil. 
Free will is the great rational gift. Now if any 
one can conceive of Almighty God himself being 
able to prevent our vitiating our nature without 
taking away that free will, it is what 1 cannot. 
Our original natare, I repeat, is in itself neither 
bad nor good, in a moral view. It is nothing 
but a bundle of abstract capacities. We are ca- 
pable of becoming bad, and we are capable of 
becoming good, and free will is to choose. 
If any one says religion and virtue are natural 
to us because we have capacities for them, con- 
ceptions of them, tendencies to them, aspirations 
after them; I answer so they are, and so are 
irreligion and vice just as natural too for similar 
Do we 


Both states then must 
be natural; that is for both we must have capac- 
ities. < 

This then is the great trath desirable to have 
written on our minds as with the point of a dia- 
mond; that it rests with ourselves what we shall 


sively to make us Christians; that we are rather 
to be suspicious of it now that there are so many 
social influences at work around us bissing it in- 
to a sinister direction. It is a very good nature 
for the purposes for which it was intended; but 
it must be wisely used. Throwing the reins of 


our inclinations on its neck, and the probability 


is, in the present state of the world, that it fol- 
lows a multitude todo evil. The wide spread 
desolation of worldliness, immorality and inde- 
votion in every land declare it. The time may 





ing with our more simple and general word 
right. 

‘The first and most liberal idea of human na- 
ture then is the condition we are in at our birth. 
But another is more common ; thatin which 
the generality of men are now ; that which is 
the average of their moral condition after they 
attain to the exercise of reason. The common 
proverb briefly expres ses it; that custom is sec- 
ond nature. The actual present habits of soci- 
ety are in the mind of mast people when they 
speak ofhuman nature. These, it is evident, va- 
ry with times and places. Society is more cor- 
rupt in one age or nation than in others. It is 
more pure, we are grateful in thinking, with us 
than it was in the old communities to which the 
denunciations of the Bible were addressed.— 
But still to think that society with us taken in a 
mass is Christianized ; that the Gospel has 
nothing more todo here is inconsistent with one 
moment's glance over the ways of the world. — 
‘*Be net conformed to this world,” is still the 
warning voice needed. For the practices and 
even the principles of the majority of men,— 
without maintaining that they are cortrary to 
the spirit of Christ,—it is sufficient for my pur- 
pose to say that they do not come up to that all 
comprehending and all penetrating spirit.— 
This is what we Unitarians mean when we say 
that human nature is depraved ,and this is what the 
Scriptures mean. In them, nature, as the best 
critics have shown, is used in the sense of a 
course ot habit of life,—which is second na- 
ture,—those customs which have been confirm- 
ed by so long and universal prevalence that 
they might even be thought toe proceed invaria- 
ably from some native instinct. Thus Pau! tells 
the Ephesians that they ‘*had been dead in tres- 
passes and sins in time past, walking according to 
the course of this world in the lusts of the flesh, 
and were by nature, or in theirnature, the chil- 
dren of wrath ;”’ that is, heirs of the divine dis- 
pleasure on account of their actual vices, being 
brought up from their birth in such vile courses 
as could not but subject them to the disapprov- 
al of God. He says they were by nature, or in 
their nature, children of wrath, not are ; which 
ehows that he refers to their particular habits in 
life ‘in their past unconverted state, anddoes not 
use the word nature in asense in which it is 
the same at all times and with all mankind. In 
this last literal sense, to speak of acquiring a 
panticular nature would be a contradiction in 
terms. But what is more common than to speak, 
and be understood too,without any difficulty when 
we speak, of acqairing a nature! We say the 
nature of a murderer, the nature of a gambler; 
and we mean their present cispositions aod 
characteristics, though they may have been all 
acquired since their birth. And so, too, we say 
the nature of a Christian, even though we may 
be of those who hold that to become Christians 
requires the supernatural interposition of the 
spirit of God —There is another meaning. at- 
tached to the word nature, which, |. suppose, 
is held in view when it is asserted that Chris- 
tianity requires nothing contrary to our nature. 
The idea is that it requires nothing injurious to 
the constitation with which God has endowed 
us, and nothing which our natural reason would 
approve of when exercised without prejudice 
and passion. And this is very true. And in 
the same sense the law of nature is an immac- 
ulate law, and to live according to nature is to 
live most wisely and happily. And yet tell the un- 
philosophical multitude to live according to na- 
ture, that is, according to their present nature, 
their accidental passion, caprices and desires 
acquired from the reigning influences of the 
world, and see whether this rule would be fault- 
less, or their life wise and happy. There is a 
vast difference betweenthose eternal principles 
of right which our nature is capable of discover- 
ing and appreciating and improving by, and 
those actual propensities under which it has be- 
come enslaved. And yet we use the word 0% 
ture, our nature, as a general expression for 
both ; andthe mistake ensuing has done :mmeas- 
urable mischief. For it is the turning pomt of 


come in the progress of society when the gener- 
al bias may be the other way, and then, but not 
till then, will it be safe to trust our nature with- 
out a guard. At present, to be Christians—it is 
a simple but unspeakably momentous truth—we 
must purpose and struggle and pray, ay wrestle 


in prayer to become so. H. C. B. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Popular Objections to Unitarian Christianity, Con- 

sidered and Answered, in Seven Discourses. By 
George W. Burnap, Pastor of the Ist Indepes- 
dent Charch of Baltimore. Boston: Wm. Cros- 
by & H. P. Nichols. 1848. 16mo. pp. 100. 


Mr. Burnap’s excellent Discourse at the re- 
opening of his church, (from which the readers 
of the Register have seen extracts,) is the first, 
followed by six of the same high order. If any 
body thinks soch a work not needed, he knows 
but little of the state of religious feeling in the 
Church ; he has not acquainted himself with whe 
great and good effects produced by the “* apolo- 
gies for Christianity,’’ and the defences of Prot- 
estantism, in past times. Mr. B. has shown his 
practical acquaintance with matters, by meeting 
objections which really exist and extensively 
prevail; and he has met them with characteris- 
lic candor, force and skill, and with the Chris- 
tian spirit. We believe his work to be admira- 
bly calculated to do great good, and one clergy- 
man has shown in what estimation he regards it, 
by taking one hundred copies. 








The Westminster Review and the Edinbarg Re- 
view, for July. 


We have received our copies through T. Wi- 
ley Jr., where those who wish to subscribe, or 
take numbers occasionally, wil) always be ac- 
commodated. 

The contents of the Westminster are, Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy ; Harriet Martin- 
eau’s Eastern Life; Literature of the U. S ; 
Chancellor Hardwicke; Thiers’ History ; San- 
itary Improvement ; English University Educa- 
tion; The new Houses of Parliament ; Address 
to the Queen; Foreign Literature; Critical 
Notices. 

The contents of the Edinburg, are Provencia! 
and Scandinavian Poetry; Sharpe's History 
of Egypt; Diary in Borneo &¢.; Strauss” Po- 
litical Pamphlet; Herschel’s Survey of the 
Southern Heavens ; The Revolt in Lombardy ; 
Academical Test Articles; Goldsmith; The 
French Republic; German Empire. Of these 
we have read Goldsmith; and a capital,interesting 
article it is. , 

The Boston Directory containing the city fcord 
&e., a general directory of the citizens, and a 
special directory of trades, professions, kc 1848- 
9. By George Adams. 

The unwearied industry, the enterprise, the 
good taste, the thoroughness, shown in the pre- 
paration and execution of this volume, are great- 
ly to be commended. It1s a fine specimen of 
art, as well as an indispensable convenience for 
dwellers in the city, and also those who frequent 
the city. Four thuusand new names are added. 
A fine map accompanies the volume. Publish: 
ed and for sale at 95 1-2,. Washington st. 


Littell’s Living Age. No. 223. 5 
We have never yet seen the number of this 
Magazine that we could call dell, or destitute of 
interesting, important information. 
Cha * Miscellany. No. 25. 
mig Revers vol £X of this valuable 


work—three nos. to the ral. 


Merry’s Maseom #4 Parley’s Playmate. Edited 

he page combined work, published #t 
one dollar rer yeat—Robert Merrey and Peter 
Parley doth putting their heads together to far- 
nish wholesome periodical amusement and in- 
etroction for the young. What with illustra- 
tions, stories, &c., we suppose it must become 
a favorite. 


*. 


Aapidnck and ther poo By Charles T- 








A small collection of poems, 12mo., in pape 
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covers, and beautifuily printed. The leading 
poem derives its title from the Indian name of 
Newport, and signifies Isle of Peace. It was 
delivered at the 100th Anniversary of the Incor- 





| more firmly bound with the shackles of heathen- 
ism. se 

ev Mr. Muzzy, of that mission, in a letter 
dated April, 18, says: “* Four or five 9 
our pupils who were learning to read the Scrip- 


poration of the Redwood Library Company of| tures, commuting ecripture catechisms to me- 


that place, Aug. 24, 1847. Mr. Brooks has 
given the name descriptive to his poems.— 
They are also moral, spiritual, and Christian in 
the highest sense; they not only ‘ill the mind’s eye 
with beautiful images, and the ear with melody, 
but the soul with elevating thought. “The 
Faithfu’ Auld Camlet Cloak’’ is an exception 
to the character of the other poems, not in grace, 
purity, or even Christian tone, but only in fa- 
cetiousness—of which it is indeed a charming 


example. 


—— 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Edited by Mrs. S. J. Hale, 


September, 1848. 


A brilliant number both in illustrations and 


matter.—From Hotchkiss & Co 


—_— 


Alfred in India. 


Another charming volume of Gould, Kendall 
& Linculn’s issue of Chambers’ Library for the 


- 


Young. 


—_ 


Modern French Literature, By L. Raymond de 
Revised, with notes,-by William 
Staughton Chase, A. M. Boston: Gould, Kendall 


Vericour. 


& Lincoln, 1848. 12 mo. pp. 444. 

The author gives asuccint aod able account 
of French Literature ; especially the literature 
of the 19th century, embracing intellectual phi!- 
osophy, political tendencies, criticism, history, 
romance, the drama, and poetry, and sketches 
the principal French authors in their respective 
jepartments. 
terest and value, by his revision and notes. 
A mezzotint likeness of Lamartine accompan- 
ies the volume. The editor has found a good 
author, and the author a good editor. We have 
learned on inquiry, what we presumed from the 
name on the title page and from a filial reference 
in the Preface, that the editor is the son of Rev. 
Dr. Chase recently of Newton Theol. Seminary. 
Three years’ residence in Paris, added to his 
former training and attainments, amply qualify 
him for his task. 








DP We unwillingly omitted noticing, in last 
Satarday’s Register, Mr. Lemuel Gilbert's bril- 
liant entertainment on the Thursday evening 
previous, at his piano-forte warerooms, in which 
he exhibited his new Boudoir Piano-Forte, and 
tested, to the satisfaction of a numerous com- 
pany, the superior volume and mellowness of 
the instrument, which, under the extempore 


and flying fingers of Mr. Meder, spoke 
“In notes of many a winding bout, 
Of linked sweetness, long drawn out; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning 
The melting” touch “through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 

The company retired at 10 o'clock to an adja- 
cent spacious work-room, where a table was 
spread with ‘*nectared sweets’’ fit for Apollo 
himself and the whole host of lyric divinities to 
partake of. Rev. Mr. Kirk presided with ani- 
mation and grace. 





U> The Teachers’ Institute of the Boston 
Academy of Music, under the lead of Messrs. 
Mason, Webb, and Johnson, of Boston, and of 
Mr. Root of New York, have been holdiag their 
annual session, during this and the past week, at 
the Tremont Temple. The orchestral music 
was very superior ; the choruses performed by 
seven or eight hundred, were as a 
—— * shout 

Loud as from numbers without number.” 

Messrs. Root 2#d Ball sang two solos with 
fine effect: 2£18s Stone, accompanied by Kendall 
with nis clarionett, musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
magnificently executed another. The whole 
was concluded grandly with the Hallelujah 
Chorus and Old Hundred. Our paper goes 
forth before their session is concluded, and we 
hope will induce many to swell the attendance 
on the remaining concerts. 








Devication 1s Stow. The new Church er- 
ected by the First Parish in Stow, will be de- 
dicated on Wednesday 30th inst. Services to 
commence at Il o’clock,. A. M. 
Rev. Chandler Robbins. 


Sermon by 





cr We caution the brethren against a young | 


man calling himself James McNair, of Windsor 
Vermont, who pretends to come from Meadville 
and is still practising imposition on the clergy- 


men of our country parishes, under pretence of 


having lost his money. Ss. 





1” We would call attention tothe Fuir to be 
held ia Faneuil Hall, on the Ist and 2d days of 
September next, to relieve the press of the Prison- 
ers’ Friend. The 2d of September is Howard’s 
birthday. Give aid. “Bring Flowers,” cottons, 
refreshments; and give your presence. 





Commencement aT Cameripce. The annual 
commencement of this institution will take place 
on Wednesday, the 23d August. We under- 
stand that the present graduating class is some- 
what larger than that of last year, and also that 
the number of candidates for the freshmen class 
will be unusually large. 

Rev. Dr. Bushnell will deliver the address be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Seciety, and Epes Sar- 
gent, Esq., the puem. 

Up The Thursday Lecture will! be omitted, 
next week, on account of the Commencement at 
Cambridge. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Meruopist Institute, Concorp, N. H.—At 


the meeting of the N. H. General Conference at 
Concord, N. H. « resolutions 


were passed,’’ 
says the Cong. Journal, “in favor of the Biblical 
Institute in this town, 


©Xpressing confidence in 
the ability of the Professors, anq pledging their 


Vigorous @Osoperation in sustaining jx by pecuni- 
ary aid and teeommenhding, suitable young men 





The editor has increased its in- 


_ and regularly listeaing to the preaching of 
the Gospel on the Sabbath, as well as on other 
days, have bean sent away to grow up under all 
the degrading influences of heathen superstition.” 





Dr. Krne’s Return To ATHENS.—We learn 
from the Traveller, that this respected and be- 
loved missionary has found it practicable to re- 
turn to Athens, the scene of his former labors. 
It is not in consequence of any assurance from 
men in power, as we understand, that he has 
ventured upon this step. But some important 
‘ehanges having occurred, he has resolved to 
make the experiment. and ascertain whether 
there is any thing like religious liberty in Greece. 
He found his reception more favorable than he 


had presumed to expect. 








German Misston 1n Rocnester.—We learn 
with high gratification, says ihe Genesee Evan- 
gelist, that the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
about to establish a mission among the Germans 
of our city. $200 have been appropriated by 
the Board at New York - the object. A prea- 

ill be sent forthwith. 
oOo Mr Sauter, German Methodist Mission- 
ary at Buffalo, during his first year’s labors, 
which closed yesterday, has taken sixty two in- 
to his society, and has also erected @ substantial 
church edifice. 








Tae Missionary Comairres of the Methodist 
Episcopa! Ghurch have appropriated $ 48.225 
to Domestic, and $34,000 to Fureign Missions, 
this year. [t authorized two additional Mission- 
aries fur Oregon and two for California, 





Metnopism 1n New-Hampsuire. The num- 
ber of superannuated ministers is 18. The in- 
crease of the membership ofthe churches last 
year was 487. The four Bishops receive each 
about $15 from the funds of the Conference to- 
wards their support. The number of Sabbath 
Schools is 106 ; teachers 1150 ;—scholars 6791; 
conversions 191; volumes in libraries 16,423. 
An increasing interest is felt in behalf of Sab- 
bath Schools, and the number of schoiars is much 
greater than heretofore. 





Rev. Mr. Neate, of this city, preached on 
Sabbath morning last, his eleventh anniversary 
Sermon. Since his connection with the society, 
six hundred have been received into the church 
by baptism. Much harmony and general effi- 
ciency have marked the history of the society 
during this period. 


Rev. Dr. Sprine, of New York, preached 
his 38th annual sermon at the Brick church, 
Beekman street. on Sunday. 














_ Six French Missionaries arrived at Honolulu 
in the Adelaide. 





A Quaxeress Missionary. Susan Howland 
sailed on Wednesday morning in the Europa 
for Liverpool. She is accompanied by her hus- 
band, Joseph Howland, a wealthy, retired mer- 
chant, of New Bedford. This benevolent friend, 
moved with sympathy for Europeans on the con- 
continent, in their darkness, now struggling for 
that liberty which the gospel alone can bestow, 
has relinquished the comforts of home and a 
large circle of devoted relatives ard friends, to 
earry the light of the divine word to France and 
other adjacent counties, as Providence may 
openthe way. Their children, and numerous 
other friends of the society, accompanied them 
to the Europa, in the bay, where they silently 
commended this dovoied missionary to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty, and received the part- 
ing benediction.— Post. 








COLLEGE RECORD. 

Trinity Cottece, Hartrorp Cr. On Tues- 
day evening, the Parthenon Society had their 
exhibition, On Wednesday afiernoon an oration 
was delivered before the House of Convocation, 
by Hon. D. D. Barnard, of Albany, and a poem 
by Rev. Wm. Croswell, D. D., of Boston—and 
in the evening, the junior exhibition took place. 

The Commencement exercises it is said were 
more interesting than usual. The degree of A. 
| B. was conferred on 14 graduates ; of A. M. on 
|8; of D. D. on two bishops in Scotland, and 
| Rev. Thomas Atkinson of Baltimore. 
| The trustees have unanimously elected the 
| Rev. John Williams, D. D., of Schenectady, 
(an alomous of the college,) President of the In- 
|stitation, in place of Dr. Tutten, resigned. 




















WesLevan Femate Cotiece, Cincinnati.— 
The Western Christian Advocate states that 
| the entire number of students in this insitution, 
| during ihe last collegiate year amounted to 442. 





| 
_ New York Free Cotrece.—The New 
| York City Board of education have made choice 
|of Professor Webster, of Geneva College, as 
| Principal of the Free Academy about to be es- 
| tablished in that place. Salary $2500. 

} Gps iclintccnes 


| 

| Str. Xavier Corvece, Cincinnats.—The 
|exercises of this institution closed last evening 
with the Addresses and Valedicwory of theGrad- 
uates, the conferring of degrees, and the distribu- 
tion of premiums to those who had distinguished 
themselves durmy the session which has just 
|now closed. ‘The first address on the “Advan- 
tages of Democratic Government,”’ delivered by 
Master L. Damarin, was remarkable alike for 
its simplicity of style, beauty of language, and 
strength and soundness of reasoning. 

L. Damarin was followed by P. McGroarty, 
Esq., in an address upon ‘‘ Pagan and Christian 
Philosophy.”* 

The Degree of A. M. was conferred upon 
this gentleman at the close of the exercises. 

After Mr. MeGroarty concluded, Master E. 
FE. Dickinson came forward upon the stage aod 
in the name Of his fellow graduates, delivered 
the valedictory. Rev. J. E. Blox, President 
of the College, responded to the farewell of the 
graduates, in a must feeling and eloquent man- 
ner. He reviewed the course of their collegiate 
studies, spoke of their honorable success, of the 
difficulties they may expect to meet with in em- 
barking upon the rough sea of a merciless world, 
and exhorted them to perseverein virtue and re- 
ligion, as the surest means of triomphing over 
the dangers and vicisstiudes of life, and as the 
straightest path to honor, eminence and useful- 
ness in society. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress the President thanked the public for the 
generous patronage they have extended to the 
institution, and promised, on behalf of the pro- 
fessors, to continue to deserve the favor of the 
community.—Sat. Eve. News, Cincinnati. 


} 
| 





Hamppen-Srpney Cotiece, Va. The friends 
of this instituuon, under the patronage, of the 
Presbytetians, have ‘raised the sum of $60,000 





In this arduous.and forthe present up hill enter- 
prise, we wighsee— =!! success. The Projectors 
have, wot mistaken Whe wants of the age, nor 
ae short sighted views been unable to look in- 
fi the fuure. The pre Judices of the ignorant 
: ee neountered for a seaiga, just as Ando- 

Me the onan in our own denomination 
“courage and the — ~~ Pre Ha 
ed views of fniniotecied eae a 
Bibilities,’? qwalifications and Tespon- 

i eR 


Missionary Re 
TRENCHMENT.—T'he Mission= 
ity Herald for August, says; owing oll heery 


| 
| 


for its endowmeat by obtaining subscriptions for 
600 scholarships at $ 100,00 each. 





p Mississipp: University. The election of 
h resident and Professors of this Institution was 

eld on the day advertised. It is said that there 
were near eighty candidates for appointment, in 
response to the invitation of the Trastees, for in- 
dividuals ‘to make application. Prof, Sims, of 
Virginia University, was chosen P ssident, and 
Rev. J. N. Waddel, of Montrose Miss, Profes- 
sor of Ancient Languages. 5 





University or Micuican. The commence- 





oard, the Missions have been com- 


ment.of this infant but prosperous institution was 
held on the 19th of July, when 17 students de- 
livered addresses and took the degree of A. B. 
Gen. Cass was present on the occasion, and ora- 
tions were delivered by Dr. Adam, by G. V.N. 
Lathrop, Attorney al of the State, and 





Rev. Mr. Cole. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 











~ GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue Steamer Acapra, which arrived on 
Sunday last, brought no special intelligence ex- 
cept from Ireland, where the flame of insurrec- 





bursting out 


NEW SCHEMES OF CONQUEST AND AN- 
NEXATION. 


There has appeared in the New Orleans pa- 
pers of Jate the following advertisement.— 


‘\Buffalo Hunt on the Rio Grande. All 
those desirous of joining the Buffalo hunt upon 
the Rio Grande next fall, are requested to send 
in their names and address to the Grand Scribe 
of the O. O. O., on or before the first day of 
September next. They will state the oymber 
of persons in each party, their equipments, &c. 
Rifles, and muskets, or ‘‘revolvers,’’ must be 
Turnished by each nunter. As the party may 
expect occasional attacks from the hostile In- 
dians roaming in that section of country, it is 
recommended that each party should be organ- 
ized and drilled before meeting at the rendez- 
vous. It is expected that many friendly Mexi- 
cans, skilful in the sport, and acquainted with 
the habits and haunts of the anima, will join the 
party. Due notice of the time of meeting and 
the rendezvous will be given through the public 
press.”’ 


The same advertisement also recently ap- 
peared in the reading columns of the Boston 
Post. Says the National Intelligencer, 


**Without preface we place before our read- 
ers, in the precise language of authority, infor- 
mation upon which we place entire reliance : 
‘The arrangements are nearly completed for 
the contemplated new Republic, to consist of the 
Mexican Provinces on the Rio Grande, with San 
Luis as the capital, and Tampico and Matamo- 
ras as the seaports. General Shields is at the 
head of the movement, and is now probably at 
San Luis in general council to make the final ar- 
rangements. Many have already gone from 
New O:leans to meet him: the American force 
will not be lessthan five thousand men. Our 
Government (the Executive) were consulted ; 
but they said they weuld neither aid nor oppose 
it. They will aid it, notwithstanding their dec- 
laration. They can leave arms, ammunition, 
&c. at Tampico, and on the Rio Grande, and let 
the invading force fake them. Fufther annera- 
tion is the object, after the new Republic of ‘S1- 





Mexico.’ 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Express, al- 
luding to the information given in the Intelligen- 
cer, says: 

**The history of this Mexican war is not yet 
half written. One of the early incidents not yet 
written, will show that an Expedition was plan- 
ned for New Nevico, from Missouri, before the 
war began. This, too, was a Buffalo hunt, 
which progressed more rapidly than contempla- 
ted, by the breaking out of the war on the Rio 


that is that General Shields has been in the pay 
of the Government, while preparing all these 
nefarious schemes for a further annexation of 
Mexican Territory. The organs of the Gov- 
ernment are playing the same infamous game in 
this matter that was played in the annexation of 
Texas. Nothing is done openly, nothing is 
sanctioned openly, but covertly all kinds of 
encouragement to a new Revolution, a new war, 
and ultimately new annexation. The Union can 
hardly bear such burdens as these without re- 
ceiv ing a shock alike injurious to its character 
and its moral existence.” 


The Government have denied all participation, 
and all knowledge of this matter, But the plot 
so secretly contrived, and so successfully execa- 
ted, of the conquest and annexation of Texas and 
Mexico, haa prepared us, however startling the 
intelligence, for any similar bold and infamous 
attempt. 

It has been well said that the price of liberty 
is perpetual vigilance. There have been vigilant 
watchmen from the beginning of oar Republic ; 
but when they have forewarned of danger, few 
have believed their report. To what extent a 
righteous Providence may extend the retribution 
for the conquest and avexation of Texas and 
Mexico ; whether the deplorable evils that have 
already been experienced, in debt,and in the loss 
of so many of our sitizens, and in the extension 
of slavery, shall be regarded as sufficient in His 
sight, who will by no means clear the guilty, 
we know not. But if the Judge of all the earth 
heareth prayer, then let all the churches ju the 
land lift up their voice in view of this new im- 
pending peril—Spare, Lord, and give not up 
thy heritage to perpetual reproach! And let us 
all act too, and by every righteous constitutional 
means, strive to avert so appalling dh evil; an 
evil which has such a bearing on the moral, civil 
and religious interests of unborn generations. 





ConGRresstonaL. On Thursday Aug. 10, the 
Senate took up the Oregon bill. Mr. Webster 
expressed himself briefly, but as it is said, in his 
Said he, 


**For one, I wish to avoid all committal, all traps 
by way of preauwble or recital; and as {1 do not in- 
tend to discuss this question at large, I content my- 
self with saying, in a few words, that try opposition 
to the farther extension of local slavery in this 
country, or to the increase of slave representation in 
Congress, is general and universal. It has no refer- 
ence to the limits of latitude or points of the com- 
pass. I shall oppose all such extension and all 
such increase, in all places, at all times, under all 
circumstances, even ugainst all inducements, against 
all supposed limitation of great interests, against all 
combinations, against all compromise. If it be the 
pleasure of the Senate to take it as it came from the 
House of Representatives, it shall have my support. 
If amended, I shall vote against it. So much for the 
Oregon Territory. 

With respect to California and New Mexico, no 
subject regarding them is beforé the Senate, and 
therefore I bave only one remark to make, and that 
is, that the controversy which has arisen in the coun- 
cils of the country respecting the government of 
these territories, is just exactly that controversy 
which | supposed it very easy to foresee from the 
very beginning; easier to foresee from the beginning, 
I fear, than it is now to foresee a peaceable and sat- 
isfactory termination of it. That subject is not now 
before us. I will therefore say no more upon it, but 
that I am happy in the reflection that, for one, | had 
nothing to do with the commencement of the late 
war with Mexico, but to oppose it with all my 
might; and that I had nothing to do with the treaty 
which terminated that war, but to oppose it with all 
my might. I regarded the war as a calamity—I re- 
garded the treaty as a calamity—and I fear it is 
likely to prove, by the annexations and acquisitions 
which it has brought to us, a greater because a 
more prominent calamity than the war itself.’’ _ 
Mr. Batler of South Carolina followed in a speech 
in which he vehemently reiterated,—**That if a law 
is passed excluding slavery from territories adapted 
to slave labor, he would before God, advise his con- 
stituents, to go out with their slaves and occupy the 
country—and go out with arms in their hands, pre- 
pared to maintain their rights to the last extremi- 

” 


most earnest, effective manner. 


ty. 

y Me. Hale argued that the South, in the annexa- 
tion of Texas, had agreed that Oregon should come 
in free; now they cry no, and demand the right to 
violate their pledges. South Carolina might be very 
determined in her position, but she would find this 
time that the North was in earnest, and that her po- 
sition was also taken. If the South was so immod- 
erate as to go to war in defiance of law, the North 
would have the moderation, the will, and the power 
to meet the case. 

Mr. Calhoun: This question will not heal?itself; 
we shall have to settle it, and the sooner the better. 
The a will be fatal, unless the evil is 
excitement. The — of the fanatics of the 
North started it. Jackson’s proclamation of 1835, 
by strengthening the idea of the supremacy of the 
federal government, gave strength to this cause of 
abolition. The question of abolition petitions had 
further aggravated it. The ambition of a disappoint- 
ed man in the North, who owes everything to the 
South, had concentrated all the elements of opposi- 





tian against it. But can this thing go on? No, sir. We 


a 


tion and civil war seemed at the very point of: 


erra Mapxe’ has declared its independence of 


Grande. One fact, however, is ommitted, and | 


Natural History. 
first in the country ’ 
a _u 1S | of Natural History, were of the highest order. He had 
arrested. He gave the history of the origin of this | just completed some beautiful views of the scenery of 
oy the White Mountains, and the history of those moun- 
tains and their productions, he had studied profoundly. 


‘ust settle it,or it must lead to the dissolation or the 
overthrow of our institations—one or both, and more 
likely both than one. He dwelt upon the signs of the 
times, tending to this awful result. ‘The South would 
yield—the North wou!d not yield—Where is to be 
the compromise? The only plan was the Senate 
bill, lately rejected by the House; but that bill had 
been offered as an amendmeat to this; it was be- 
cause there was no prospect of its passage. He 
deeply regretted this aspect of things. He defended 
the institation of slavery and the rights of the South, 
and depicted the universal distress that would fol- 
low emancipation in the South. He would not vote 
for any compromise upon the question; but would 
acquiesce, if the compromise should be assented to 
by Senators from the North, in reference to all the 
territories. 


Several speakers followed Mr. Calhoun, and the 
bill, receiving an amendment in favor of extending 
the Missouri compromise to the Pacific Ocean, was 
adopted : Yeas 33, Nays 21. 
~ On Saturday Aug. 12, the Oregon Bill, being re- 
turned again from the House with a disagreement 
to the amendment ofthe Senate, was taken up. 
Mr. Benton made a motion to recede. Meantime a 
motion made to lay the bill and amendment 
on the table, was negatived by a vote of yeas 17, 
nays 30. ‘The discussion continued until 4 o'clock 
P. M., when the Senate had a recess until half past 
five. 
A telegraphic dispatch sent from New York to 
Boston at 90’clock, Monday, P. M., announced the 
deeply gratifying intelligence that the Oregon bill 
passed the Senate, with the Wilmot Proviso, at 
10 o'clock Sunday. Yeas 29. nays 23. 

Mr. Webster, it is said, made a great speech, 
Saturday night. 


*“*«Mr. Benton said, disunion was ‘ sound and fary, 
signifying nothing,” and that if any individual 
should attempt to raise the standard of disunion, the 
women and children would take him and tie him 
with a string until he came to his senses; the men 
of the country would not think it worth their while 
to go to trouble. They would leave it to the wo- 
men and. children.”” 

Mr Benton urged with great force that the 
North had magnanimously assented to the ad- 
mission of Florida and Texas ; that Oregon was 
never contemplated by the South in any light 
but as free territory; that the people of the 
North and the South united in the election of 
Polk and Dallas upou the basis of the acquisitt 
on and admission of Texas and Oregon. But 
Mr. Calhoun, on the other hand, declared that 
it was not a question whether Oregon should- 
have a government or not. The South had re- 
fused all compromise. He had told his constitu- 
ents that Congress did not intend to compromise 
it. The other day there seemed to be a majoti- 
ty for compromise, but it was found to be a de- 
lusion. ‘The question had become one of equali- 
ty of public rights. 


General Houston madea very sensible speech, 
deprecating the course taken by Southern Sena- 
tors, who, as he said, were making an issue, 
invoking the dissolution of the Union upon the 
admission of Oregon. He declared that asa 
Senator from Texas, he felt himself ebliged to 
vote for the admission of Oregon, as a free terri- 
tory. This cry of “ disunion,’’ ‘‘ disunion,” 
and ** nullification,” reached him while he was 
in the wilderness, remote from civilization, and 
it carried a pang to his heart. He could scarce- 
ly realize, at first, these denunciations of the 
Union, but he had become accustomed to these 
issues, which some men were in the habit of 
making from the South, without any emergency 
justifying it. 
A disgraceful scene occurred on Saturday 
night between Senators Batler and Benton. 


The correspondent of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser states that Mr. Butler rose with a copy of 
the New-York Herald in his hand, and called 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that that 
journal had published a report of the proceedings 
in the Senate in Executive session upon Gen. 
Kearney’s confirmation. ‘The correspondent 
said that Mr. Benton furnished a copy of the re- 
solutions offered by him in that case, which, Mr, 
Bauer said, wane and dishonorable viola- 
tion of the rules of that body, and he proposed 
that the Senate should proceed to enquire into 
the fact in secret session. 

Mr. Henton rose pallid and quivering with 
rage, took ap the Senator’s epithets of dishon- 
orable and disgraceful, and shouted at the top of 
his voice, that the man who accused him of dis- 
honorable conduct **liedin his throat.’’ ‘This 
he repeated more than once, with increasing 
vehemence. He said he had never quarrelled in 
his life, though he had fought, and fought to the 
| death. He was ready to maintain every where, 
| as well beyond as within the walls of the Senate, 
that the Senator lied in his throat. 

During all this time Mr. Benton was loudly 
called to order by the President, and by many 
| individual members, Mr. Douglass and others 
proceeded to his seat, and he was at length qui- 
eted. 

A resolution was passed, rescinding the joint 
rule which prohibits the President from signing 
bills passed on the last day of the session of Con- 
gress. . 

Adjourned at 12 o’clock. 





The President has signed the Oregon bill, and 
appointed Gen. Shields of I!linois, Governor of 
the territory, and the appointment was confirm: 
ed, as were also the appuintinents of Judges and 
Secretaries. 





§G- TEACHER’S SOCIAL UNION. - There will 
be a meeting of the Union on Monday evening next, 
August 21st, at the vestry of Pitts Street Chapel, at 7§ 
o’clock. 

An interesting sub‘ect will be presented for consider- 
ation and discussion. 


aul9 T. GAFFIELD, Secretary. 





{G- WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION.— 
There will be a meeting of this Association in Athol, 
on Monday, Aug. 21, at 4 P. M. 

aul9 HENRY F. BOND, Scribe. 








MARRIAGES. 





In Cambridge, 3d inst, Mr Aadrew Jones to Miss 
Caroline Abbott. 

In Roxbury, 8th inst, by Rev Mr Alger, Mr George 
W. Prescott to Miss Mary D. M. Tyler, both of this 


city. 

in Athol, 13th ult, by Rev S. F, Clarke, Mr Charles 
A. Carey, of Ashburnham, to Miss Elizabeth S. Barry, 
of Athol. 
In Providence, R. I., 31st ult, Mr Wm. H. Greene 
to Miss Frances G. Briggs, both of P. 
In Needham, 3d inst, Mr Frye M. Kimball to Miss 
Ellen P. Adley, both of Newton, L. F 
In Lowell, 9th inst, Henry Austin Martin, M. D., of 
Roxbury, to Miss Frances Coffin, eldest daughter of 
Hon. Nathan Crosby; of Lowell. 
In Portland, Me, 8th inst, Hon Daniel Goodenow, of 
Alfred, to Mrs Catherine P. Osgood, of Fryeburg. 
At the Astor House, New York, on the 3d inst, Mr 
George W. Hazzard, to Miss Susan Arnold, both of 
Providence, R. I. 











DEATHS. 





In this city, 11th inst, Harriet Emma Mills, aged 1 
year 11 mos. 
Sweet little cherub, thou art gone, 
To lean on Jesus’ breast ; 
Gone to thy long and final home, 
To be forever blest. 


24th ult, of lang fever, Alexander H. Courtenay, 49 


rs. - 
3 Mrs Hlazeltine, of Gardiner, Me, daughter of Mr. 
David Francis, of this city. 
15th inst, Samuel L. Bass, Esq, 58. 

In Chelsea, 2d inst, Mrs Sarah Griffice, 85. 
Drowned, on Monday, Slst_ ult, from East Boston 
Ferry Boat, William Oakes, Esq, of Ipswich, aged 43 
ears. Mr Oakes was of the class of 1820, at Harvard 
niversity. Mr O. studied the legal profession with 
the late John Pickering, but gave up the practice in 


dj with its technicalities, and devoted his fine and 


ible mind to the culture of his inordinate love of 
In the science of Botany, he stood 
, and his attainments, in all branches 


In Cambrid . aoe Mrs Harriet, wife of 
Mr Joseph L. Hullworth, 36 yrs. 

In Roxbury, Nathaniel Francis, Jr, aged 29, 

In Somerville, 9th inst, of consumption, Catherine 
M. wife of J. Belknap Smith, and daughter of Lon 


James Clark, 29% yrs. 


In East Cambridge, Edward Herbert, son of Alan- 





son and Ann R. Bigelow, 11 mos. 


‘ 


In Medfordy 14th inst, Sarah Clapp, youngest child 
of Milton an | Harriet James, aged 2 yrs 2 mos. 

In Bridgewater, Mrs. Ruth, widow of the late Wal- 
ter Hayward, aged 80 years. 

In Salem, Wednesday morning, 9th inst, John How- 
ard, Esq, aged 93 yrs 7 months—the oldest man in that 
city, and a most respectable, amiable, worthy and hon- 
est man. He was a soldier of the Revolution—a true 
patriot then, and ever after. He has represented that 


the Salem Charitable Mechanic Association—by whose 
members his memory will be ever cherished with un- 
measured respect. 11th inst, Ora Willard, son of Adam 
and Melvina Brown, 4 mos; William, son of Elario 
and Mary Smith, 13 mos. 

In Hampton Falls, N. H. Mrs Anna, wife of Levi 
Lane, Esq, 73 yrs. 

In Providence, R. I. 8th inst, George Henry, infant 
son of George T. and Elizabeth R. Rowen, 8 mos. 








RS. GRANDIN & DUDLEY. If any of our nu- 
merous readers need the services of a dentist, we 
could not do them a greater favor than to call their at- 
tention to the dentist establishment of Drs. Grandin & 
Dudley, on Washington, near Summer street—the num- 
ber we forget. We speak of thiz establishment to our 
readers because we «we sh like to bear testimony to 
the skill and ingenuity of those who are contributing to 
the comfort and happiness of their fellow beings. Drs. 
Grandin & Dudley are doing this. Everybody knows 
that when a young lavy, for instance, has her teeth ex- 
tracted, the mouth falls in, the features are greatly 
changed, and she appears to be much older than she 
really is. And, besides, we take it, that it is not the 
most pleasant thing in the world to have one’s teeth 
pulled out, evea with the help of chloroform or ether. 
Now, these gentlemen have discovered a process by 
which they are enabled to cure diseased teeth, and pre- 
serve even old stumps of teeth, in most cases; and this 
they do when they insert artificial teeth on their new 
plan, instead of wrenching them out, as is the common 
practice. Who wants to sit down and have his mouth 
all torn to pieces, when he can have teeth inserted on 
a much better plin without it? Not we.— Times. 
auld lis 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO UNITARIANISM. 


OPULAR Objections to Unitarian Christianity, 

considered aud answered in lectures, by Rev. Geo. 
H_ Burnap, 16mo. 166 pages; price 374 cents, or the 
will be sold at the low price of $20 hundred, in thick 
paper covers, suitable for transmission by mail. 

This day published, and for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 











aul9 . lis2or 








R. DEWEY’S TRACT. Anniversary Address 
before the American Unitarian Assgciation, by Or- 
ville Dewy, D. D. Price $2 a hundred. 
This day published by 
~ CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
au 


lis2os 111 Washington st. 








THE ORIGINAL 


Herb Doctor's Popular Medicines, 


TO BE HAD AT THE HOWARD STREET MEDI- 
CAL OFFICE, 
NO. 15 HOWARD STREET, 
The only place in Boston where the genuine can be 
obtained. 


DR, J. M. WESTON, 
Te E celebrate:! Herlulist, of Philadelpliia, has es- 


tablished an office at No. 15 Howard street, for 
the sule of his 


PURE HERB MEDICINES, 
THE ONLY P1.ACE in the city where the genuine 
can be obtained. Having been in use for over thirty 
years in the Southern and Western States, they have 
invariably given entire satisfaction. 

The author of these valuable Medicines labored long 
and faithful in the fields 0: Nature in order t» find out 
what Herbs, Roots aid Barks would orove benefi: ial 
to man in nis bodily afflictions. He has been familiar 
with the manners and customs of the Indian nations, 
and o! tained valuable information from them with re- 
gard to the mature and medi inal Properties of those 
Herbs which are used by them in every disease, and by 
the experienve of years, he has succeeded in combining 
such materials as act 1a harmony with the hb sys- 


town in the legislature, and was the first President of | and liberal advances Gade ob co 
tf 


WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.]} 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


§G- Particular attention paid to the sale of WooL, 
. i 
june? nsignmen 





DR. WISTAR AT THE SOUTH. 


BE not deceived with vain hope—lay not the flatter- 
ing unction to you soul, that disease will cure it- 
self; og | il that disease be Consumption or Liver 
Complaint. If fou would be restored to health you 
must use the means which benevolence and a kind 
Providence bave placed within your reach. The great 
and universally popular remedy for consumption and all 
chronic diseases, is nuw for sale in every city and im- 
portant town in the country, and at a price, too, that 
auy one can aflord to pay. + You have no excuse, there- 
fore, for neglecting to save your life and health. Be 
not deceived with quack nostruns, or any imitations of 
this invaluable medicine. An individual at Charleston, 
South Carolina, recently purchased four bottles of 
Swayne’s Syrup—one of the most celebrated physicians 
in the city told the deceived patient he must send that 
article back, and exchange it for Dr. Wistar’s Balsam 
of Wild Cherry. Be not deceived—remember that it is 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam that eures—it is Dr. Wistar’s 
that brings back the bloom of health to the cheek, lustre 
to the eye, strength to the system, joy ana gladness to 
the soul, and happiness to man—it is Dr. Wistar’s that 
has gained such celebrity among the sick, astonishing 
the world with its effects, and is recommended by the 
best physicians throughout the land. Be not deceived— 
buy none unless signed 1. Butts on the wrapper, the 
genuine Dr. Wistar’s. 

None genuine, unless sigucd I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washington 
street, Boston, and by Druggists generally. _july22 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


RAY’S BOTANY OF THE NORTHERN 
UNITED SUATES large, 12mo, pp., 800.— 
Wills’ Qualitative Analysis, with a Preface, by Baron 
Liebig, Edited by Prof Horsford, 12mo; Burnap on 
the Doctrines of Christianity, 12mo; Letters to Rela- 
tives and Friends, by Mrs. Dana, author of The Parted 
Family, &e., 12mo, new edition; Peabody on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, new edition, 12mo; Nichols’ System of 
the World, 15 plates, 12mo; Stellar Universe, by Dr. 
Nichol, 16m0, plates; Emerson’s Essays, new Edition, 
16mo; Endeavors after the Christian Life, by James 
Martineau, 12mo; Richter’s Best Hours of Life, 32mo; 
The True Story of My Life, by Andersen, 16mo; Har- 
old, a Novel, ‘y Bulwer, 2 plates; Mrs. Adams’ Let- 
ters, new Edition; Self-Control, by Miss Brunton, 
160; Jane Eyre, Library Edition; Eastern Tourist’s 
Guide, 18in0; The lourist and Railroad Guide, plates 
and maps; Bushnell’s Christian Nurtue, new Edition, 
12mo; Channing’s Memoir and Works, new Edition, 
The above published and for sale by JAMES MUN 
ROE & CO., 
july 15 
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AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont 8t. 


HUTCHING’S 
(irand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 
SEA AND SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Executed from drawings made by A. Hewing, during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean, and travels in Spain, 
France and Italy. 
Open every evening, except Saturday and Sunday, at 
7, commencing at 8 o’clock. Also, Wednesday’s and 
Saturday’s at 3 o’clock. 
Tickets 50 cents, to be bad at the door from 10 to 12 
A. M., and from 7 to 9, P. M. Children under 12 
yvars, half price. Liberal «srangements made with 
Schools, and parties from the country. Copyright of 
the Panorama secured according to law. For Particu- 
lars see bills and descriptive pamphlets. 
julyls ur 


134 Washington, opposite School st. 





LARGEST PAINTING IN THE 
WORLD. 








tem. 

These medicines are prepared in various ways in 
SYRUPS, EXTRACTS, TINCTURES, OILS, 
POWDERS AND PLASTERS, 
by his own hand, from newly gathered materials, and 
put uy: in bottles of convenient size, well corked, seal- 
ed, labelled and stamped. They are highly concentra- 
ted, and will keepa great length of time without losing 

their virtue. 

The Doctor discards all) poisons, both mineral and 
vegetable, from his practice. He has no forged certifi- 
cates of cures which have never been performed, but 
perihrag fe those who are afflicted ia any way to call 
and try the merits of Herb Medicines. 

Among which are the following: 

Indian Cough Medicine. A certain cure for Cou :hs, 


Colds, Consumption, Asthma, Influenza, Bronchit.s, 
etc. etc. 


_Andian Blood Purifier, for Dyspepsia, Scrofula, or 
King’s Evil, ete. 

Indian Specific, for Dysentery, Summer Complaints, 
Cholera Morbus and Cholera Infantum. 

Invigorating Nerve Syrup, for Nervous Headache, 
Lowness of Spirits, Palsy, Lethargy, Hysterics, Con- 
vulsions, Falling Sickness, ete. 

Croup Syrup, for Croup or Hives. 

Vegetable Vermifuge, for Worms. 

Expectorant Syrup, for Whooping Cough, ete. 

Tonic Powders, used for General Debility, Dyspep- 
sia, ete. 

Digestive Pills, for Indigestion, Dyspepsia and Cos- 
tiveness. 

Rheumatic Pills, for Rheumatism, (used with the 
Blood Purifier.) iS 

Liver Pills, for Inflammation of the Liver, Pain in 
the Side, Affection of the Spleen, ete. 

Laniment for Deafness, a certain remedy. 

Corn Salve, tor the cure of hard and Soft Corns. 

Strengthening Plaster, the best in use. 

Mother's Cordial, a most invaluable medicine for fe- 
males. 

N. B. Remedies for all diseases. . 

The low price of our Medicines we hope will be the 
means of sending us customers, and we pledge ourselves 
to p-ove that there are no Med‘cines now in the market 
superior either as to efficacy or profitableness. 

aul9 tf 


I AY’S ACADEMY, WRENTHAM CENTRE. 
The Fall term will commence Tuesday, the 5th of 
September, and continue eleven weeks. 
The Institution is located in agquiet and pleasant 
village, and the society is such as to recommend it to 
both student and parent. 
Catalogues of the Institution will be sent to those 
who desire information in regard to the condition of 
the school, terms, &c. 
L. ALLEN KINGSBURY, Principal. 
aul9 is4t 


HRISTIAN NURTURE—New Edition. Views 
of Christian Nurture, and of subjects adjacent there- 
to, by Horace Bushnell—second edition. 
This day published and for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
aul9 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


ARVARD COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. Es- 

chewbury’s Manual, Beck’s Latin Syntax, Lin- 
coln’s Livy, Taylor’s Latin Exercises, Peirce’s Geom- 
etry, Schmitz’s History of Rome, Butler’s Ancient At- 
las, Campbell’s Rhetoric, Peirce’s Plane and Spherical 
Trigenometryx, the Panogyrics of Isocrates, Kuhuer’s 
and Butman’s Greek Grammar, Munk’s Metres, Jouff- 
rouy’s Introduction to Ethics, Olmsted’s Astronomy, 
Peirce’s Curves and Functions, the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, Electra of Sophocles, Juvenal, Whewell’s 
Elements of Morality, Whateley’s Rhetoric, Arnalor 
Lectures on History, Hallam’s ‘onstitutional History, 
Plato on Laws, Cicero, &c. &c. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. publish most of the 
above Class Books, which will be sold low at their 
sture, Lyceum Building, Cambridge, or at No. 134 
Washington street, Boston. lis2us auld — 

















ECENT PUBLICATIONS. JAMES MUN- 

ROE & CO., have received the following — 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hal, by Acton Bell, 50c: 
Vanity Fair, or Sketches of English Society, by 
Thackeray, 50. ¢ z 

Grantley Manor, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 50c. 

Brothers and Sisters, by Miss Bremer, translated by 
Miss Howitt, 25. 

The Henpecked Husband, 25. 

The Baronet’s Daughters, by Mrs Gay: 

Hawkstone, 2 vols, 1,00: 

Self Control, by Miss Brunton, 1,00: 

Miss Adams’ Letters, new edition, 2 vols in one: 

Lead Diseases, from the French of Tanquerel, by Dr 
Dana, Svo, 2,25: ‘ 
Highways and Byways, by Grattan, 2d series, 37: 
Eastern Tourist’s Guide, by Disturnell, 18mo, 62: 
Giles’ Oration, July 4th, in Boston, 25: 
Hudson’s Lectures, on Shakspeare, 2 vols, 2,25: 
For sale at 134 Washington, opposite School st. 
agi lis2os 


CHOOL FOR YONNG LADIES.—The Fall 
S Term of the Subscriber’s School fog young Ladies 





Old South Church. 
8 





N EDICATED INHALATION. For Pulmonary 

Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic Affec 
tions and Digestive Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
sulted by Patients at his Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 
street, Boston, personally, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of drugs, bu: 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts affected 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the me | are re 
quested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advice gratis. 

Notre.—The most prevalent and fatal of all diseases 
incident ‘o our climate, Consumption, may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand die annually of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. Take heed, delays are dangerous. 
nov6 isly 








WARRANTED 25 YEARS. 


HE subscriber, having introduced into his practice 

a new and improved method of fillmg Teeth with 
Gold, by which, double the amouut of density is pro- 
duced, is prepared to warrant every filling where the 
tooth is constitutionally good and healthy, 25 years.— 
Also, whole and half sets of artificial teeth, either in 
blocks of carved work, with false jaw and gums, or with 
single or separate teeth as may be preferred, mounted 
on gold plate, and confined by atmospheric pressure, 
sufficiently firm to sustain a weight of 16 lbs, will be 
furnished on better terms and of a better quality than 
can be procured at any other dental establishment in 
New England. Office, No. 266 Washington street, 
corner of Avon Place, Boston. 

8. STOCKING, Dental Surgeon. 


junel7 ep3mis 





HE NATIONAL PSALMIST, by Mason & 

Wess. Now ready for delivery, “The National 

Psalmist; a new collection of Church Music, &c. by 
Lowell Mason and George James Web ».”’ 

This work, upon which more than three years of la- 
bor has been expended is now presented to Choristers, 
Teachers of Music and others, as a most complete MAan- 
UAL OF PsALMopy, adapted to the use of Choirs, 
Congregations, Singing Schools, and Musical Societies. 

In addition to a lage variety of entirely new music 
furnished in part by native and foreign contributors ex- 
pressly for tha work, ‘The National Psalmist is believ- 
ed to contain a larger amount of the rich and standard 
old tunes, which have stood the test of ages, but many 
of which are new to this country. 

It contains most of the popular English Chants, and 
its Anthems, mostly new, are well adapted both for 
church worship and Choir practice. 

Its indexes are very complete; embracing besides 
the usual alphabetical and metrical indexes, an index to 
first lines of hymns, &c., and ‘Descriptive Tables,’ in 
which the tunes are ¢lassified according to their style 
and character. 

‘The National Psalmist’ 119 tunes in Long Metre; 
137 in Common Metre; 77 in Short Metre, and 99 of 
various Particular Metres, embracing all the varieties 
in use; also, 57 Anthems and Set Pieces, many of them 
furnished expressly for the work by distinguished Eng- 
lish Composers, and 107 Chants—inclu.ling the Canti- 
cles of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Teachers and others interested are invited to call 
and examine this work. 
TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 114 


Washington st. lis2os ag5 








jee undersigned hereby informs the Clergy, Com- 
mittees of Religious Societies, and others. that he 
is prepared to execute, im a tasteful and appropriate 
manner, the decoration of interior walls aud ceilings of 
Churches, Halls, and other buildings, in Fresco, Oak 
Paneling, or other ornamental styles of Painting, and 
is confident that his expenence ir the art, anu his rea 
sonable charges, will insure satisfaction. 
Ventilating transparent Window Shades in Colors 
representing Stained Glass, and scriptural sentences 
beautifully lettered on tablets in gold and relief, fur- 
nished at short notice. 
Specimens of his work may be seen, and references 
given if required. Letters addressed to him, post paid, 
will be promptly attended to. ‘ 
THOMAS D. MORRIS, 

i 153 Washington Street. 
Entrance No. | Harvard Place. directly opposite the 
eopos&is6mos 
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will commence in convenient and pleasant rooms, at the 


ber 11th. ; 

The usual branches of a liberal Euglish Education 
are taught, viz: Reading. Spelling, Grammar, G - 
phy, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and Inte 
tual er Natural Tees, Rotsays Chemistry, 
Arithmetic, Aigeb:a; Geometry, Book-keeping, etc. 
Instruction is also é tye the hares bey ian, and 
Latin Languages; and in drawing a € work. 
The Schoolia furnished with a superior Philosophic- 
al Apparatns, and a large and excellent Library. The 
number of pupils is limited ; particular attention can 
therefore be bestowed upon each individual. Mr. H. 
G. Fetre, Teacher of ae Miss Matitpa 
GopparD, Teacher of Needle-work. 





WARREN STREET CHAPEL, On Monday, Septem- Bees SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT FRAM- 
this School will commence on Mondav, Sept [1th.— 
Terms, course of instruction, &c. as usual. Circulars 
will be sert to those who desire it. 


who are or have been, patrons of the School:—Judge 


John D. Williams, Nahum Jones, Thos. Snow, 
Edward Lamb, H. N. Hooper, J. M, Barnard, Oliver 


INGHAM. The second term of the eighth year of 


Reference may be made to the following gentlemen, 


Edward Mellen of Wa ; Hen. Wm. Jackson, 
Newton; Hon. John C. Park, Dr M. 8. Perry and E. 
Baker, Heary Smith, David Reed, Mason J. Chapin, 
Edmund Jackson, Francis Jackson, Daniel Perkins, 
Sanford M. Hunt, Benj. Brown, Jr., Bradford Sum- 








CAMBRIDGE - 
FURNITURE AND CARPET WARE- 
HOUSE. 


WHITNEY, BRACKETT & CO. 
Hive constantly for sale at their spacious Ware 
Rooms, near the 
COLLEGES, 
a very extensive assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


B , Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Secretaries, 
Chaire, Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Eatry 


Lamps, &c 
CARPETING, 


Three ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw, Staiv 
Carpeting, Rods and Eyes. 


FEATHERS, 


Mattrasses, Feather Beds, &c., &c-, &e. 
¢ —ALSO— 
A good assortment of Catlery, Trunks, Carpet Bag 
and Valises—all of which will be sold low. 
july22 5tisdos 


DR. CORBETT’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA. 


HE Formula of this invaluable Preparation has 
T been freely placed before the most distinguishe 
Physicians and Chemists in this Country. And their 
testimonials are unqualified as to its highly efficacious 
and alterative qualities. In Scrofulus Affections, Dis- 
eases of the Blood, Virulent Erysipelas, Cutaneous 
Eruptions, ‘ Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, all 
Biliary derangement, Dyspepsia, &c., &e., they a 
nounce it ‘‘anequalled to any yet known.”? The Pr 
prietors place it with all confidence before the Public. 
Asking them only to 

READ THE FOLLOWING. 


From E. R. Peaslee, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
wl Physiology, Dartmouth College, and Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the Medical School, Bruns- 
wick, Me.] 





Hanover, N. H., Dec. 23, 1847. 


I first became acquainted with the Compound — 
centrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. Cor- 
hett, of the Shakers’ Society, somewhat more than four 
years agi, at the time he made its ame og 
public to the members of the New Hampshire Medica’ 
Society. It was at once believed that the formula then 
published by Dr. Corbett could not fail to prove a most 
valuable remedy in all cases in which the peculiar effects 
of Sarsaparilla are required. This expectation has, on 
trial, been fully realized. It has peculiar efficacy in 
certain diseases of the skin and of the digestive appe- 
ratus, and its scrofulous conditions generally. The in- 
gredients added to the Sarsaparilla itself, of which it 
contains more than the other preparatioas I have used, 
increased its alterative effects, and render it diuretic, 
and, in most cases, slightly laxative also. I recom- 
mend it to practitioners of medicine as superior to any 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla I have yet tried, in cases requir- 
ing the administration of this remedy; none a 
cians being, in my oplolon, eevee arice ug 

i iti in which it is really indicated. 
precise conditions in ates PEASLEE, 1D. 


From Parker Cleveland, LL. D., Professor of 
Pat wl Materia Medica, Mineralogy, Geology, and 
Natural Philosophy, Brunswick College, Maine.) 

Brunswick, Me., April 8, 1848. 
Messrs. E. Brinley & Co:—Gentlemen,—I have ex- 
amined your Porusha for the preparation of “Corbett’s 
Compound Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla. —_ 
From my knowledge of the properties of its ingredients, 
and from the well known beneficial effects which it has 
produced, as certified by the most distinguished Physi- 
cians and Chemists in the country, and most satisfacto- 
rily ascertained by myself, I am fully convinced it isa 
medicine possessing great efficacy in the cure of many 
diseases, especially those it particularly purports to.— 
In addition to the Sarsaparilla, it contains other in- 

gredients of great value. 
Very Respectfully, 
Pp. CLEAVELAND, M.D. 
Lonpon, Jan. 22, 1847. 


The Compound Concentrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
has been prepared by the United Society at Canterbury, 
N. H., for several years, uncer the superintendence of 
Dr. Corbett. A knowledge of the Formula, an ace 

uaintance wi-h the mode of preparation, opportunities 
for comparing it with other preparations of Sarsaparil- 
la, and an extensive experience in the use of it, con- 
vinces me that it is far superior to the many com- 
pounds that are put up for extracts and syrups of Sar- 
saparilla, and sold as the “‘only genuine.” 

The Shaker Syrup is a valuable medicine in the 
treatment of scrofulous and cutaneous diseases, wru- 
lent Erysipelas and Chronic Affections of the liver; and 
1 confidently recommend it to the Profession as an art:- 
cle worthy of attention. 

RICHARD P. J. TENNEY, M. D. 

We cordially concur in the above. 


John S. Eliot, M. D. Manchester, N., H., Jan. 22, 


1847. 

David Flanders, M. D., Londonderry, N. H., June 
1, 1847. 

John Clough, M. D., Gilford Lake Vill., N. H., 
March 12, 1847. 

C. C. Tibbetts, M. D., Sanbornton Bridge, N. H. 
March 20, 1847. r 

S. M. Emery, M. D., Boscawen, N. H., Jan. 22, 
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1847. 
R. Fellows, M. D., Loudon, N. H., Jan. 22, 1847. 
Concorp, Nov. 8, 1846. 
Having been acquainted with the virtues and altera- 
tive effects of the Compound Concentrated Syrap of 
Sarsaparilla, prepared by the United Society of Shakers 
in Canterbury, I do not h to rec 1 it in 
preference to any other preparation of the kind offered 
for use. WILLIAM PRESCOTT, M. D. 
I cordially concur with the above. 
JAMES B. ABBOTT, M. D. 
Sanbornton, N. H., March 26, 1847. 


BrisTou, N. H-, Jan. 20, 1840. 


Having directed and used the ‘*‘Compound Conentrat- 
ed Syrup of Sarsaparilla,” prepared by the United 
Society of Shakers in Canterbury, I confidently recom- 
mend it to the profession as a valuable auxiliary in the 
treatment of Scrofula, Bad state of the Blood, and dis- 
eases of the liver. I also consider it an efficacious reme- 
for the cure of a variety of li 
nowing something about the Formula of this Syrup, . 
and watching its effects on the system, I can safely rec- 
ommend it to the suffering part of community. 
M. C. SAWYER, M. D. 
I cheerfully concur in the foregoing recommendation 
I. P. WHITTEMORE, M. D. 
For sale in any quantity, by the Proprietors, an 
their appointed Agents, 
EDWARD BRINLEY & CO., 
No. 34, South side Faneuil Hall. 
P. S. None genuine, without Dr. Corbett’s Signa 
ture. tl july 


MOREY.-’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
WeEsTERN AVENUE, (Mitt Dam,) NEXT To THE 
Toi. House. 
6 Bae celebrated Establishment having undergon 
thorough repairs, is opened for the season. T 
Cold Shower and Swimmung BATH, has been remove 
some two or three hundered feet further into deeper wa 
ter, which at all times is vure and abundant. Th 
Ladies’ Baths’ are entirely removed from those of th 
Gentlemen, and are provided with Female Attendant 
Invalids and Children will receive particular atten 
tion. f 
Terms.—Srason TickEtTs.—4 00, o¢ 12 Ticke 
for $1, single ones, 10 cents each. ~ 
Swimming taught by a competent professor. 
Additional rooms have been added, with Fleetia 
Shower Baths, put up in the most approved style. Al 
so, new Dressing Rooms, which will at all times b& 
found perfectly dry and convenient. 
The proprietor would call attention to the fact, th 
though his establishment has been very much improved 
the prices have been somewhat reduced. 
_ The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfult 
invited to call. 


n from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 
jel tf TRUMAN MOREY. 


OLIVER HOLMAN, 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 


—FoR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment. of 

: BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKs, 

f{ various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- 
pebergroat orm for sale. Books wads & pe with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the manu- 
facture of Books of unusual and difficult patterns. 
Banking, Insurance, Manufacwring and Railroad 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be . 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. 
STATIONERY 
of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
Copying Presses and Materials, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Artists and 


seat, 


























augl2 WILLIAM S. JARVIS. — 


Eldridge, Esqs. of Boston 
ag5 


* JAMES W. BROWN. 


isSw 


. for sale low. 
Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. 
marchl1 lyis : 
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POETRY. 


For the Register. 
LUKE xvi: 8. 


Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 
Saith on the earth? 


Alas, that faith is wanting now 
As when the Savior came of old; 

The wreaths still deck the warrior’s brow, 
And love in Christians’ heart- grows cold. 


A faith in better things is dead 
Than what the world before has seen, 
Men still in their old ways will tread, 
And ask no more than what has been. 


They trust in carnal weapons still, 
The warrive’s spear, the warvior’s sword, 


And deeds of blood that history Al; 
And ask, “* Where is the coming Lord?” 


They want a deeper faith in man, 
That looks beneath the outward show 
Of difference in wealth, or clan, 
And man in every form doth know. 


A deeper faith in God they need, 
That they in him can all things do; 

A faith from every weakness freed, 
And finding still his promise true. 


Lord ! let us not with those appear 
Who faithless shall thy coming see, 
But may we view that coming near, 
And in thy likeness come with thee. J. v. 





THE UNKNOWN WAY. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


A burning sky is o’er me, 
The sands beneath me glow, 
As onward, onward wearily, 


In the sultry morn I go. 


From the dusty path there opens, 
Eastward, an unknown way; 

Above its windings, pleasantly, 
The woodland branches play. 


A silvery brook comes stealing 
From the shadow of its trees, 

Where slender herbs of the forest stoop 
Before the entering breeze. 


Along those pleasant windings 
I would my journey lay, ‘ 

Where the shade is cool, and the dew of night 
Is not yet dried away. 


Path of the flowery woodland! 
Oh, whither dost thou lead, 
Wandering by grassy orchard groands, 
Or by the open mead? 


Goest thou by nestling cottage? 
Goest thou by szately hall, 

Where the broad elm droops, a leafy dome, 
And woodbines flaunt the wall? 


By steeps where children gather 
; Flowers of the yet fresh year? 

By lonely walks where lovers stray, 
Till the tender star appear? 


Or haply dost thon linger 
On barren plains and bare; 

Or clamber the bold mountain side, 
Into the thinner air? 


| epidemic raged, and you eaught the infection. — 





Where they who journey upward 
Walk in a weary track, 

And oft wpon the shady vale 
With longing eves look back? 


I hear a solemn murmar, 
And, listening t the sound, 
I know the voice of the mighty sea 


Breasting the pebbly bound. 


Dost thou, oh path of the woodland ! 
End where these waters rear, 

Like human life on a trackless beach, 
With a boundless sea before? 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


—= —— = 


The Privy Counsellor: 
—oR— 
IT IS POSSIBLE. 


Privy Counsellor Stryk had perpetually upon 


his tongue three words that had become to him | head after the first plunge, than he found him- | appeared to have been at the portal. Going then | after feaving Raamses ! 


a kind of proverb :—** It is pussible.”’ }1 often 
happened that he used them in the reports made 
by him to the minister in full council ; and when 
this occured, a smile, such as js usually given to 
our neighbor's weaknesses, played upon the 
lips of his colleagues 

Privy Counsellor Stryk, nevertheless, was 
held in high consideration. The different rulers 
of the electorate, in their turn, showed their ap- 
preciation of his varied information and talent, 
by always employing him. Every one did jus- 
tice to Lis ability and tact—nay perhaps a little 
overrated him: and Stryk, open, upright and 
conscientious, was looked upon as a deep and 
subtle politician, with a penetration and far- 
sightedness little short of a gift of prophecy. 
And all this reputation he owed solely to the 
three words—"' |: is possible.”’ 

Often, however, they escaped him almost in- 
voluntarily: yet, when they had once escaped 
him, he thought himself bound to fullow up and 
maintain their consequences. Thus this saying 
exercised the greatest influence upon his opin- 
ions, his habits. and all the events of his life. 
Who cvuld believe it of a man so learned and 
enlightened! And yet it was not only possible, 
but true. 

He was himself fully aware of this influence ; 
and yet, not only did he remain constant to his 
words, but he was seriously anxious to impress 
his only son with the same conviction of their 
omnipotence. ‘The young man, who, like most 
other young people, thought himself much more 
clear-sighted than his old father, considered this 
as nothing more than a very singular mania. 

** This little oddity, my dear father,"’ he said, 
** may be excused in you; but my adopting it 
would be considered a mere piece of affectation, 
a ridiculous copying of you.” 

*¢ Tt is possible, my dear Frederick,’’ said the 
privy counsellor; ** but you may let laugh those 
that will, when you have in these three words 


the secret of prudence, repose, security and hap- 
Think not that this maxim became bab- 
] adopted it upon 
sad experience that led to mature reflection. | 


piness. 
itual to me by mere chance. 


ove to it all that I have, all that 1 am, 


‘It is possible,” again said the counsellor ; 
but this Rate: he said it advisecly. ‘Nothing is 
more uncertain than popular opinion ; for a peo- 
ple is made up of men, who have each an indi- 
vidual interest, which they prefer to that of the 
Prince.”’ 5 

The elector turned his back upon him, and 
Stryk was disgraced ; while every one cned— 
«What a fool, with his ‘ It is possible!’ ’’ 

A few years after, the victorious French pas- 
sed the Rhine; the elector, with all his court, 
took to flight. As he departed, he saw the tree 
of liberty planted, and the armorial bearings of 
the electorate broken publicly by the people. 

Suryk, being looked upon as a victim to the 
despotism so lately uverthrown, was soon instal- 
led in the office which his talents so well fitted 
him to fill ; and by his diplomatic ability, contri- 
buted not a little to the establishment of the new 
order of things; while, notwithstanding his na- 
tural ardor of character, he neve: suffered bim- 
self to be carried away by political enthusiasin. 
Bat, attaching himself to no party, he became 
an object of suspicion to all. 

One day a commissary of the republic arrived 
in the new department and was received with 
the greatest honors. All were crowding around 
him ; all eager to pay their court; and some 
amongst them ventured to throw out insinuations 
against Stryk, and the lukewartmness of his re- 
publican opinions. 
remarks at the time; but one day, at a public 
dinner, at which many toasts went round in hon- 
or of universal liberty, the rights of nations, and 
the triumphs of the republic, he suddenly turned 
to Stryk, saying, ° ° ” 

What think you, Citizen Stryk, can a rational 
man admit that monarchy can ever be re-estab- 
lished in France?’’ 

* It is possible,’’ said Siryk. 

** How possible!’ cried the commissary, in a 

voice of thunder. ‘ He who doubis of liberty 
has never loved it. It grieves me to see a pub- 
lic functionary holding such opinions. Can you 
state any grounds for them, citizen ?”’ , 
* ]t is very possible,” answered Stryk, calm- 
ly. “ Free Athens first became accusiomed to 
Pericles, then to a king of Macedon. Rome had 
at first a Triumvirate, then a Cesar, and at 
length a Nero. England had jts Commonwealth, 
bowed before a Cromwell, and recalled its 
King.” 

‘*Whit are youat with your Romans, your 
Athenians, and your English? I hope you do 


But | forgive your false views; you have not| 
the honor of being born a Frenchman.” j 
The forgiveness was not, however, a complete | 
one, for Stryk lost his office, and underwent ) 
some persecution, as an utterer of language not | 
sufficiently respectful to the republic. 
Some years afterwards, Bonaparte became | 
first consul, then consul for ten years, next con- | 
sul for life, and finally emperor and king —| 
Stryk was immediately reinstated in his office, as | 
being ostensibly one of the moderate party. He | 
enjoyed more favor and credit than ever; his | 
predictions had been again accomplished, and he | 
passed for a consummate politician. 
Napoleon changed the face of the world, and 
disposed of crowns at pleasure. Stryk became 
prime minister to one of these new made kings, | 
and obtained titles and honors. No such thing 
as a republican was to be found ; all crawled in 
the dust before the new master. It was felt as/| 
a stigma to have ever imbibed republican opin- | 





tons ; and every one claimed credit for having | 
been the only one net carried along by the cur-} 
rent, and eschewed the shame of having ever | 
been anything but a royalist. 

‘**I see no shame in it,” said Stryvk; “ an 


It may appear again, and you may be again al- 
tacked. tis possible.’’ 
“What!” was the indignant reply; ‘‘do you 
deem us so weak as to be forever changing!” 
‘I never forget,” answered Stryk, “the Sul- 
tan of Egypt mentioned by Addison. This Sul- 
tan was sceptical enough to Jaugh at Jength at 





time, that Moham- | 
med, at his return, found his bed still warm, and 


| wok up an earthen pitcher, thrown down as he 


was carried away, betore the water was all | 
spilled. A dervise, who had the reputation of | 
working miracles, undertovk to cure him of bis! 
incredulity ; and in presence of his whole court, | 
ordered him to plunge his head into a tub of | 
water, and draw it up again. The sultan obeyed, | 
and plunged his head into the water; but on tha | 
instant he did so, found himself at the foot of a! 
mountain on the sea-shore. Conceive his sur- | 





prise! He execratea the treachery of the der- 
vise ; but was obliged to submit to his fate.— 
| Some wood-cutters near directed him to the next 
| town, where, after several adventures, he mar- | 
tied a woman of great beauty and fortune, with | 
; whom he lived so many years as to have four- | 
teen children. At her death, he was reduced 
to get his livelihood by plying asa porier. He! 
now heartily repented the scepticism of which 
he believed all these misfortunes to be the pun- | 
ishment. Ina fit of devotion he threw off his 
clothes for the ablation usual with the Mohain- 
medans before prayer, and no sooner raised his | 





| self before the tub, and heard from his whole | 
court that he had pever stirred, and that all the | 
events that had so tronbled him ha? been crowd- 

ed into the short space of time necessary to dip | 
his head into the water and take it out again. | 
Gentlemen,” continued the old privy counsellor, | 
‘yours is a parallel case with that of the Sultan | 
of Iigypt. If you had been told before the | 
Revolution what you would do during its pro- | 
gress, you would never have believed it ; and | 
now that you have drawn y nr head out of the tub, | 
you remember nothing of what you have thought, 
done and experienced in the days of miracles, If | 


standing by the side of the tub, regarding their 
years of suffering as a deceitful dream.” 

There was a general laugh. ‘*Well,’’ said 
some, ‘*you may not be so rauch out in your 
conjecture if they do return; but who ever 
dreams of the peor Bourbons being restored? 
This indeed would belong to an age of mir- 
acles.”’ 

‘‘Hem! It is possible,’’ said Stryk. 

But the Russian campaign was contemplated, 
and one of Napoleon's Generals asked our 
friend's opinion as to its successful issue, The 
privy counsellor declined answering ; and the 
general, surprised at this reserve, said, ‘*For 





Year in St. Petersburg: but you seem ww appre- 
hend an unhappy issue?’ 

Styrk, as usual, shrugged his shoulders and 
answered, ‘‘it is possible.’’ 

This answer was not forgotten, and his name 
was soon erased from the treasury list. When 
the allied powers invaded France, and Napo- 
leon’s creations were crumbling into ruins on 
every side, every one said, “Stryk is a prophet, 
and has had the fate of all seers.”’ 

His disgrace under the government of the 
| usurper, as the fallen emperor was now termed, 
| was sufficient claim upen the favor of the new 

But it was not long before 





| legitimate monarch. 
| his axiom brought a fresh storm upon his head, 


Take ny advice my son; adept my maxim | The monarch giving him one day to understand 


were it only to give you the power of self-pos- 
session, and make you ready either to do or to 

- suffer. Repeat it till you have made it your 
own This at least is possible.” 

The favorne phrase of our privy-counsellor 
semetine= proved unpropitious ; but he was pot 
easily dejected For instance, one day when the 
elector presided in person in the council, some 
dehate arse upon the late French Revolation of 
“93 ; and as the many changes were memtioned 
in the people who once so wWolized their Kings, 
the elector exclaimed— 

“The French are the most abominable race 
on the face of the earth ; no other men could act 
asthey do. Can yon fancy my subjects ever 
being seized with such madness—ever abjuring 
theit allegiance to their Prince? What is your 
opinion, Stryk 7” 

The counseller jast then in a fit of absence, 
had only haif heard what the elector said, and 
shragging his shoulders, said mechanically, ** it 
is ible.” 

he elector turned pale. ‘* What do you 

mean!’ he exclaimed. ‘+ Do you think that a 

day can ever dawn when my subjects will rejoice 
in my downfall?" 


that his adhesion to every successive government 
tended to make his Joyality somewhat suspicious, 
the old man reminded him that his sincerity in 
his own moderate political views was proved by 
the fact, that he had the misfortune to displease 
oaly when each government pressed on too en- 
thusiastically, and were not satisfied with his 
discharge of duty to his country, whoever might 
be the master. ‘The state,’ he added, ‘*has 
always need of the services of its citizens, and it 
is their duty to serve it in every circumstance.” 

«The state,” said the prince, ‘tis the sover- 
eign. Who dares to separate his person from 
the state is arebel in heart.”’ 


This was his last disgrace; but he was still 
faithful to the maxim that hadtaught him mod- 
eration, and at once salutary distrust and hope- 
fulness. When the improbability of further po- 
litical changes was pressed upon him, now that 
the Bourbons were again firmly serted, he an- 
swered, “It is possible. They want to go back 
to the Inquisition, to the holy alliance. The 
cause of truth, of civil and religious liberty, is 
attacked ; the freedom of the press is assailed, 
Thus was it in the days that produced a Frank- 


The commissary made no}, 


| nal 
, one, and I hoped to trace it on to Suez. 


| chiefly (as anciently) to conduct the Nile water 
, into the back country ; though also used for the 


| most interesting things to obsevre was the huge 


i above; a mode which, as | had traversed all up- 
| an wrial voyage said to be performed by Moham- | 


jmed, in which numberless transactions took | 
| place in so small a space of 


the Bourbons and the emigrants ever enter France | 


my own part, 1 expect to celebrate the New | 





thus was it in the time of the Fouches and the 
Rovigos. The same causes produce the same 
effects. It is possible.”’ : 

But this maaim taught moderation to no one 
but himself; and three days of 1830 roved its 
truth, and revolutionized the King of france 1n- 
to King of the French. 

The oracle appearing ro longer necessary toa 
ruler who was in his own person the very type 
of the vicissitudes of human life.it ceased. Stryk 
died. But who that has lived to see 1848 can 
decline to admit, of anything or everything, ‘ It 
is possible.’ [Chambers’ Edin. Journal. 





[Rev- George W. Samson, the author of these 
letters, is pastor of the E. Street Baptist Church, 
Washington, D.C. The letters are sometimes 
rather rambling, as might be expected under the 
circumstances, and would be improved by con- 
densation—which we have sometimes tried to 
do. They address us from quite an unexplored 
quarter, and are very interesting and instructive. 
One more letter will conclude the account of the 
visit to Goshen. ] 


[From the New York Recorder. } 


VISIT TO GOSHEN, NO. IIL 


Wapy Guurvunpet. March 14, 1848. 


The TeLt—is well known and often visited, 
being near to the Nile and the large village of 
Zegazeek. Its modern name Basia is evidently 
the old Greek Bubastis and Egyptian Pasht.— 
lis vast and lofty mound, its site probably being 
raised to protect it from the inundations of the 
Nile, is seen from a great distance over this wa- 
ter-level country. The first object which ar- 
rests attention in walking to it from the river, 
is a magnificent column of granite, nearly entire, 
which the English government spent much mon- 
ey in bringing half way from its site to the river, 
and then, after six months’ lost labor, aban- 
doned. 

Arrived at the Mound you climb to its summit 
and look over the brick ruins of streets and 
houses stretching over a mile square and more, 
and on the South-western side you see two 
grand areas, in one of which stood the temple of 
Mercury, every stone of which has now disap- 
peared ; and in the other still may be seen many | 








not dream of comparing them with the French! and beautiful remains of the once vast granite | 


temple of Pasht, (the Egyptian Diana,) on whose | 
blocks and broken columns you read the name of | 
Remeses the Great, and one or two ozher Pha- | 
raohs. {+ was interesting to find the name of | 
this illustrious king, (who lived in the time of 
the earlier Jewish Judges,)since he is the reput- 
ed founder of the ancient canal ; and this 1 was 
led in a few days to believe, was the first ofa 
line of cities which skirted the canal as the Nile 
itself and the edge of the Desert were skirted. 

It was now 9 o'clock in the morning, and the 
camels had just come. I knew that there was 
strong evidence to believe that the modern ca- 
which runs a little South ef East to the 
edge of the Delta, was on the site of the ancient 
Our 
road was the bank of the great canal, used 





passage of boats. For some distance ore of the 
blocks of sand and limestone, (from Bubastis, 
evidently,) degraded from their original grand 
design and made to serve us troughs at the nu- 
merous wheels for raising water. All along too 
I observed on the little side-canals that method 
of raising water which when a boy I had seen 
pictured in the Sabbath school books 4s illustra- 
tive of *‘watering with the foot ;'? two men 
about twenty feet apart leaning with braced feet 
against a bank holding between them by long 
ropes a shallow bucket, with which they dip up 
anc raise the water, and throw jt isto a canal 


per Egypt without seeing, I had believed did not 

exist, but which | found now universally employ- 

ed in the Delta where the water isto be raised 

(on account of the higher inundation) « nly three 

or four feet. Tell Soft is three hours, perhaps | 
eight miles from Bubsstis, directly on the canal. | 
lhe loaded camels were sent on; and the drom- 

edaries alone stopped. I mounted ona little! 
eminence, and to my surprise—and yet | expect- | 
ed something like it, though the Arabs had de- | 
nied it—I Jooked down on a wide mass of ruins | 
the most perfect and beautiful I had yet seen in| 
lower Egypt. Afier afew minutes’ examina- 

tion, I traced distinetly the entire Northern and 

Western wall of a large Egyptian temple, built 

of a rich, dark, almost black, porphyritic stone, 

such asI had not before seen in Egypt; and) 
within, at the hack, the small sanctuary of richly 
sculptured black marble, 1 looked long for a 
Pharoah’s name. My eye saw on a fragment a 
distinguishing cartouche, which showed to me 
the name of Nectanebo Igy, who ruled after the 
Persian conquest. 

Proceeding forward some hundred yards to the 
front of the temple, the brick foundations of the 
outer court were seen, and finally two beautiful | 
though mutilated statues of black marble, which 





East to the village, everywhere large blocks of 
red granite, peculiar to the age of Remeses the 
Great, were strewn. Here, also, some stand- | 
ing, some fallen, appeared 4 dozen or more fine | 
white marble (alabaster) columos, which had | 
been worked intoa Mohammedan mosque, now | 
in its turn in rains ; and finaliy large brick ruins, | 
and among them one of the most perfect granite | 
sarcophagi which Egypt contains. | asked a 

few questions of a fine intelligent man of the vil- | 
lage, and he said that about twenty years ago a | 
Frangee came there and wrote down all about | 
the stones; bat no one had been there since. | 
| Three or four hours more, eight or ten miles on, | 


they will look upon the history of the years that |we reached the point where the wilderness | 
have elapsed since 1789 as a delusion, and will | comes close down on the Norih and nearly down } 
find themselves, like the Sultan of Egypt, | on the South, and here I found myself at the vil- | 


lage which the French marked as the site of an | 
jancient city. 1 immediately leaped from my? 
\dromedary and walked up on a large square 
| gravel covered mound, running far back intu the 
irich luxuriant soil of the Nile, which 1 felt art 
{and not nature had created; but I saw and 
_could hear of noruins. I had been deceived too 
|by my inquiries after Tell el Kebeerah, put 
\down on Dr. Robinson’s map Every person 
| had told me that Ras-el Wady was Tell el Ke- 
| beerah ; and this was three miles on; and thith- 
er we hastened and encamped for the night. It! 
| was a locality, peculiarly interesting in a Scrip- 
jtural point of view, { was searching for; and 
round the sides and through the streets of that 
| village—the Head of the Wady—I rambled ; and 
|of man afier man I enquired *‘Where is the 
| Mound ™ and universally the reply was, with the 
finger sometimes pointed to the ground, “This 
is the Great Mound ; the Great Mound and the 
Head of the Valley are one and the same.’ 

The next day was the Sabbath, and we rested 
according 10 commandment. Abbaseh is evi- 
dently the natural Head of the Valley, 1t seemed 
to be so natural « rally point for all the people 
of Israel before leaving, as it had seemed so nat- 
ural a position for a treasure city; for every 
person and thing going out of the Delta would 
come tosthis centre for the same reason that corn 
in the mill goes to the centre —because it is the 
only way out, that I seemed almost to see them 
gathered there. I turned my steps that way and 
rambled slowly on; and a sweet walk it was,— 
the Christian Sabbath in a Mohammedan land. 
I came to the village and passed through, and 
rambled over the gravel covered Mound, a sqnare 
of a mile in diameter, closely skirted by the rich 
soil, and I knew it must be the site of an ancient 
city. lasked for hewn stones, but was told 
there was none. J] asked what that place of 
gravel was, and they called it an island, and an 
old man told te there was once a great city 
there. I asked him if he remembered when the 
city was there, and h2 replied ‘*Oh no, it was a 
thousand years ago,”’ and this expression with 
this people means very ancient. I still asked 
for stones, and finally was led to a fragment ofa 
matble column forming a door-step; and now 
having founa whatI wanted, and surprised him at 
the gift of a couple of cents, | 10 paras,] I was led 
to one after another, till | had no more doubt as 
to this being the spot of a once great city—per- 
haps Raamses ; but more of this hereafter. 

Monday morning came, and taking care to fill 
the water barrel and skins, for now we were to 








-more ancient cities, had been deserted and left 


| the curse of Egypt extending even here. 














lin and a Washington—the days of the Bastile , 


bid adieu to the Nile and push into a thirsty 
desert ; on we went, still following a mere ditch, 


which seemed on the line of the ancient canal. 
I heard of the Small Tell now in distinction 
from the Great Tell, and a little village was 
pointed out as the place. Then I heard of T ell 
Samoot, and hoping to find another city, for an 
hour or two I looked with interest for it. Just 
before reaching the Tell ] begant o scan more 
critically two Mes of gravel which 1 saw run- 
ning regularly on, some few feet on either side 
of the small canal which we were following. 
The idea flashed upon me that this was the an- 
cient canal. | er note of the breadth of it as 
marked by Herodotus, but had forgotten it. I 
paced the portion on the North side of the cen- 
ral ditch, (we were on this side.) and judged 
the whole distance between the two banks to be 
fifty three paces, or about 159 feet, and after- 
wards consulting’ my notes, fourd the ancient 
canal was 150 feet. Arrived at the Tell, it was 
an evident monument of the time when the 
Great Caliph Omar reopened the canal and 
made this wilderness fertile, naturally peopling 
it with villages, which in their turn, like the 


to crumble when the canal was closed. Thence- 
forth 1 expected to meet many of those deserted 
villages, and was not disappointed. The mys- 
tery of the far-famed Great Tell also seemed 
cleared up; this great Tell being nothing more 
than the Mound of the ancient Arab town of 
Caliph Omar's day ; his great central commer- 
cial post—his freasure city being built three 
miles farther East than the very ancient one at 
Abbaseh : which last very naturally was the 
site of a city before the canal ever was thought 
of,—in Moses’ day even. Tell el Tarbee was 
the next of which I heard; and proceeding 
on two hours I learned it was a little out of our 
course tothe North. The sheikh seemed dis- 
inclined to go to it, but 1 knew that no old city 
in this region could be far from the canal, and 
silencing him by the usual argument we sought 
a guide. He was a venerable patriarch sheikh 
of a party of Arabs encamped in some corn 
stalk booths; but he went accompanied by a 
man with sword and pistols, and a boy to carry 
his sandals and staff; and looking on him, as 
he walked before us, his costume, his mode of 
life as a shepherd, his whole appearance, | 
thought him as perfect a picture of Abraham as 
my faney had ever di1awn—the kind, hospitable 
sheikh even falling behind him. In an hour we 


¥ 


if me followed the canal we should come out 
right. 

On then towards the south we went ; and soon 
struck the canal again—contrary to my expecta- 
tions, still running east. From the mounds 
frequently observed the breadth of the once cul- 
tivated Wady, and judged it to be about four or 
five miles. We passed, every two or three 
miles, ruins of Afab villages. Approaching @ 
lofiy mound of the canal with the sheikh, we 
surveyed the country round. He caught sight 
of Gebel Gennafe, the most northerly of the 
mountain ranges that run from the west to the 
Red Sea, and which comes down about twelve 
or foarteen miles north of Suez ; and like a real 
Arab he wanted to steer straight for it. 1 ob- 
served, however, that the mound on which we 
stood was the most southerly of the range; and 
1 knew therefore the canal must be north. It 
was something of a struggle, but for half an 
hour I kept the cameis’ heads the way 1 wished, 
when suddenly emerging from behind a mound, 
I saw about halfa mile to the north a freshly 
dug mound running from east to west, and in a 
moment was satisfied that this was the excava- 
tion of the Freuch, sent by Mahomed Ali dur- 
ing the past winter to explore the old canal, and 
who had been through this portion of the canal 
some two months before me, coming from Suez. 
1 said nothing, but presently the sheikh’s quick 
eye caught sight of the mound, and dropping the 
halter of my dromedary which he was leading, 
he asked, shall I go master? Yes, I replied; 
and away he started upon the run; and I myself, 
slipping down from my dromedary, was soon 
in chase afier him Arrived at the mound and 
stopping to take the bearings of its course, which 
was a few degrees south east, the sheikh spied 
near us one of the’ little stakes planted by the 
French engineers, and ran to it crying, ** Hawa- 
geh! Frangee, Frangee!’’ and going to it I 
never read in my life the figures 14 with as much 
interest as un that stick. By this time the cam- 
els had come up, and with sparkling eyes the 
men looked at me and exclaimed; ‘* el terra kha- 
deem, hawageh”—the ancient canal, master,— 
as overjoyed as they had been disheartened ; for 
they really had been a little frightened to find 
themselves in a desert unknown to them, and all 
the while they did not seem to have an idea of 
what I meant when I told them the canal would 





were at the Tell; a large Mound with the foun- | 
dations of the houses extending far around, and | 
the massive red granite blocks showing their | 
corners above the sand, the sure indexes that the | 
hand of Remeses the Great, the fourder of the! 
cana), had been here, though no sculpture ap- | 
peared above the surface to disciose his name. | 
It seems to be the fourth canal town, reckoning | 
from Bubastis. It evidently is the Abookey- 
sheed mentioned by the Fiench savans, which | 
has been erroneously fixed on as the site of Re-| 
meses. 


NO. IY. 

By tue Rep Sea, March 15th, 1848. 
The sheikh had all the way from Bubastis 
been talking of and enquiring about ‘ el hag- | 
gar’—the stone. I learned that five years be- | 
fore he had come with a French gentleman, first | 

to Tell Basta and then to the haggar beyond 
where we were ; these two being the only points | 
they visited, turning back afterwards to Cairo. |. 
My notion was to return to the canal aod follow 
it, and thence to strike off to any Tell we could 
hear of. But the idea of these Desert Arabs is 
to steer like a ship on the ocean straight for the | 
point sought; and this was my sheikh’s notion, | 
and | Jet him have his way, knowing that if he} 
came to an old town in this region we conld not 
be far frem the canal. In leaving this interest- | 
ing Mound I was struck with what I had seen | 


before, but not particularly observed—high really possess it. If we cannot gratify the feel- | 
mounds of earth enclosing large spaces some-|inpg of our hearts by feeding the hungry, and | 


times half a mile long and two miles wide; | 
which, when ] came to the ruins of towns and | 
villages, and saw side canals from the great ca- | 
nal, and openings frem mound to mound, | per-| 
ceived where the dykes to keep inthe Nile wa- 

ter at the time of the inundation ; and then | 

observed that every where between there is a 

thick deposit of Nile mud under the sand since 

drifted over the country. 

Aa hour on from the Tell, emerging from | 
these mouncs, we found ourselves on the bor- | 
ders of a lake, the water shallow and divided in- | 
to three or four branches, by narrow strips of | 
intervening land covered with bushes, but the | 
whole occupying 3 half mile square. We waded 
a branch of it, the water coming up above the} 
knees of the camels. 
Nile water, perfectiy clear and also sweet for | 
lake water. 
were narrow fields of wheatand severa! wells, 


paricularly interested me was this. The name | 
of the valley around this jake, (which is perhaps 
a mile North of the ancient canal,) is Wady el | 
Heesh—the Bushy Valley, from the abundant | 
and large bushes, among which we encamped | 
near the lake; and all the people live in booths | 
of bushes called eshah. In after reflections it | 
occurred to me, may not this be Succoth—the | 
place of the first encampment of the Israelites | 
From Ras el Wady we | 
had made about thirteen or fourteen miles, aud | 
to Abbasen, the natura! position for Raamses, | 
there are three miles. Besides as 1 afterwards | 
learned from Tooayleb and others, this is the | 
only water from Ras+l Wady, the canal except- 
ed, and the flocks of Israel must have had water. | 
And more, the only route at this day from the 
Ras el Wadv (or Shur gee yeh) district to Suez, 
or Sinai, is East along the Wady to this lake, 
if water is wanted, otherwise a little Seath.— 
Besides, as we have seen, the name is appropri- 
ate that it is now what it ever was—the place of | 
booths. 

On we pushed next day neatly East, for two | 
hours and more, in search of the haggar. We} 
thought of taking a guide, and a fine dashing | 
young fellow, a Prince in fis figure and gait, 
came to our camp; his dress, that universal in 
the desert, a tunic or shirt of linen, and another 
over it of woolen; a girdle strapped over this, 
with a sword and pistols in it; a sheepskin with 
the wool tied by the two four legs under his chin, 
and hanging down over his back ; and above this 
his matchlock gun hanging by acord, with a 
dashing turban on his head, and camel skin san- 
dals on his feet; a perfect Bedawee. 1 wanted 
to take him simply fur his compay, but his de- 
mands were too enormous; for when I offered 
him for two or three hours as much as he could 
earn in as many days, he turved on his heel and 
moved proudly over the sandy desert and disap- 
peared in the thick heesh, So the sheikh took 
the lead, and after about two hours, seeing a 
mound before us, he leaped fron his dromedary 
and ran up.upon it. Ina few moments he was 
lost from view ; but presently he appeared bee- 
koning and calling out, el haggar, el haggar! 

It was the site of a temple he stood upon, on 
the South West corner of the Mound ; and in all 
these towns of Lower Egypt this, for some rea- 
son, is the position of the temple. I chose to 
bend off half a mile tothe West, and then to 
come far to the North over the distinct traces of 
streets and foundations of houses, and so round 
to the temple—a noble temple indeed. There 
stand the brick walls of the outer court enclos- 
ing a quarter of a mile square at least, the straw 
of the sun burnt brieks as perfect as if yesterday 
mixed with the Nile mud. Last I came-to the 
central point of interest, the haggar, around 
which all the Arabs had gathered. It proved to 
be three seated statues carved from one block of 
red granite, seated as they were six feet in 
height, (74 if standing perhaps). The statue 
had been uncovered by the spade; and the 
sheikh, whom | never detected in a falsehood, 
said that be had it uncovered for the French 
gentleman with whome he had come here, and 
who remained three days. On the front and 
the back I read just the hieroglyphic name I 
expected—the cartouche of Remeses the Great, 
founder of the canal, several times repeated.— 
This then was the fifth canal town, called by 
the Arabs now Tell el Mushootah, the Mound 
of the Statue ; probably what is marked on the 
maps as the ruins of Serapeum, though impro- 
perly located, (if it be that site,) in reference to 
the canal and the lake. We were now two long 
days journey from Suez, to pash through a wil- 
derness which very few of the Towarah Arabs 
have ever passed, my sheikh never, ‘Teoayleb, 
as he told me afterwards, only twice and that 
when he was a young man. Bar l knew that 


its continuance. 


lead us to Suez Just at this point the canal 
bent to the south east, and following it a short 
time, noticing the sticks of the French, and their 
footsteps sometimes, we encamped for the night. 
And here I observed an important fact—that the 
mounds for retaining water, with their beds of 
Nile mud, ended where the canal bent from its 
easterly course ; and hereafier, supposing the 
country to have been a barren waste, never made 
fertile by the Nile, I expected to find no more 
ruined cities and villages. 





A CUP OF COLD WATER. 

Manv deceive themselves by imagining, that 
if they possessed affluence, they would do great 
things for Christ. They would build churches, 
support missionaries, endow schools of the pro- 
phets, and aid the poor by thousands. Christ 
requires that our benevolence sbould be, not ac- 
cording to that which we have not, but accord- 
ing to that which we have. It is the hearty ex- 
pression of love and duty that he requires, whe- 
ther this be accompanied by the widow's mite, 
or the greater gifts of the rich. Evena cup of 
cold water given for the temporary refreshment 
of one of the humblest of his disciples will not 
lose iis reward. Inasmech as we show favour 
to one of the least of his disciples, because they 
are disciples, we doit to bim; and there are 
none so poor or so obscure that they have not 





the means of testifying their love to him if they 


clothing the naked, we can surely afford a cup 
of water to the thirsty in the name, and for the 
sake of our Lord. [Presbyterian. 





A STRONG FAMILY LIKENESS. 
[From the London Times.] 
‘If the rest of the world is admitted to decide, 
there 1s, after all, a very strong family likeness 


between Brother Jonathan and John Bull. We 
are both fond of money and fond of power; we 





both claim imperial! attributes without very much 


caring whether our pretensions are entirely pala | 
' 


table to the rest of the world. We both consi- 


The water was unlike the | der ourselves fully entitled to elbow our way | 


through the great crowd of nations, wherever an 


All along the banks especially, | opening, or a yielding set of ribs may happily be | 
We both moralize very abstractedly, | 
from which men were drawing water constantly ; |} except when some particular interest suggests | 
W hat | the necessity of practical views. We both spread | 


found. 


our sails to prosperity as if we had the secret of 
Once a year, at least, we both 
‘*take stock,”’ and get up a satisfactory account 
of our national affairs. We both are apt to pre- 
sume on a trifling redundance of wealth or of 
power, to make a plunge into the future without 





looking before we leap, or counting the cost.— 
Yankees and Britishers are much the same for 
all this. We laugh at them, and they laugh at | 
us. Beth, however, will do well to bear in mind | 
this odious family reserablance. Monkeys are | 
disgusting only because they are too like the hu- 
man kind. Whatever the Anglo-Saxons and | 
Americans find to reprove in one another, it may 
do them good to remember that there is some- 
thing very like it in themselves.” 











NICHOL’S WORKS. 

AMES MUNROE & CO.,—Publish, and have for 
e” sale, the following Works,—The Ste'lar Universe, 
Views of its Arrangements, Motions and Evolntions, 1 
vol, 12mo, plates; price, $1 25. 

Thoughts on some Important Points relating to the 
System of the World, 2d Edition, Revised and Enlarg- 
ed, plates, 12mo; $2 75. 

Contemplation on the Solar System; with an ac- 
count of the discovery of the new planet Neptune, 3d 


Ed., plates; price, $175. By J. P. Nichol, LL. D., 








Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, 
“P have been reading Nichols’ Architecture of the | 
Heavens, which you named to me, and it has filled me 
with adoration, humility and hope. It reveals a stu- 
pendousness in God’s works, a silent, slow, solemn un- 
folding of his purposes, before which I bow ina kindred 
silence. I cease to wonder that six thousand years 


that a thousand years‘are but a day to the eternal.— 
The connexions of human life stretch before us, and are 
lost in the endless ages which are needed to accomplish 
God’s designs. And yet 1 do not feel myself sinking 
into insignificance under the weight of these thoughts. 
1 am amazed by the grandeur of the human spirit, 
which out of a few signs detected by the telescope can 
construct the universe. My joy and reverence assure 
me that this universe is my schvol and everlasting 
home.” [Extract from Dr. Channing’s Memoir. 
No. 134 Washington, opposite School street., 


julyl lis2os 





4A NEW SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


T= Sabbath School Lute; a Selection of Hymns, 
and appropriate Melodies, adapted to the wants of 
Sabbath Schools, Families, and Social Meetings, by E. 
L. White, and J. E. Gould, Authors of the Modern 
Harp, Boston Melodeon, Tyrolian Lyre, Wreath of 
School Songs, &c. 
Just published, and for sale at B. B. MUSSEY & 
CO., 29 Cornhill. 3m june3 





EW BOOKS. Brothers and Sisters, by Miss 
Bonner; Mirabeau, a Life History, 1 vol; Charms 
and Counter Charms, by the author of Two Lives; The 
Life and Writings of Cassius M. Clay; Eastern Life, 
by Harriet Martineau; Miss Strickland’s Life of the 
Queens of England, complete in 12 vols; Lamartine’s 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land; Shadow of the Cross; 
Old Man’s Home; Dark River; Mary Leeson, by Ma- 
ry Hov itt, What I saw in California; Angela, by the 
author of Emilia Wyndham; Louis Blane’s History of 
the French Revolution of 1789. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Wash- 
jngton st. lis2os jy29 


NEW TREATMEN'Y OF BRONCHITIS. 


D*; J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed with 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
sician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
Inhaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

juneld 


REENWOOD’S HYMNS—Cheap. Just re- 
ceived, one hundred copies of Green wood’s Hymns 
from Rev Mr Faller’s Society in Manchester, N. H., 
which are offered VERY Low, less than half the price 
of new copies, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, Nl 
Washington st. lis2o0s agS 
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have not done more for the race, when I see so clearly 





. ORIGINAL TEA 8TORE. 


The China Tea Company, 
No. 198 wasHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


AVE now been established six years; they deal only 
Ls te and Coffee, keep every vari of Black and 
Green Tea imported into this country, and deal for cash 


only, 

The success which has attended their efforts during this 
time, is without a parallel. They now offer for the inspec- 
tion of Dealers one of the largest and most varied stocks 
in the country, at their principal Warehouse, 198 Wasu- 
INGTON STREET, and solicit country traders before pur» 
chasing their supplies, to call at this 

GREAT TEA WAREHOUSE, 

Whilst at the same time, to accommodate families and 
eee keepers, they offer FIVE POUND LOTS, as fol- 
OWs: 
5 pounds Ningyong Oolong, an extra black Tea, for $1 50. 
5 “ strong Young Hyson, 

5 “ Young Hyson, delicious flavor, 
§ ba super. Old Hyson, 

‘*  Bouchong, (sold elsewhere 50 ets. per Ib.) 

10 “ —_ good ground Coffee, 

An experienced and native China-man superintends the 
tea department. Money can be sent by mail, by friends 
coming to the city, or by Express men, and the package 
will be sent by return. No travelling agent is employed 
by the Company. Strangers visitirg the city are invited 
to call. 

Agents are appointed in every town, upon application, 
post-paid, to the proprietors, to whom is given 
THE GREATEST ADVANTAGE IN PRICE, AND EVERY SECURI- 

TY AS TO QUALITY. 
In consequence of the great reduction in the price 0 
Teas and Coffees, we are enabled to give 
EXTRA QUALITIES 
for the old prices; and it is acknowledged by many persons 
that they cannot get so good tea of any kind, 
PAY WHAT PRICE THEY MAY, 
asthe Young Hyson, at 50 cents, and the Ningyong Oo- 
long, at 40 cents, which are sold at 
198 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BY THE PROPRIETORS, 
REDDING & CO. 
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NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 

HE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new avd highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination.. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published but four years, 
it is now used in forty of our Societies, and this fact is 
considered sufficient to show the estimation in which it 
is held, and the manner in which it has stood the test 
of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nunber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

*,* For a list of places where this book is im use, 
see cover of che Christian Examiner. 

{G- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


july29 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston. 





WALTER 1. FROST, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, 
—aNxnvD— 

CUTLERY, 

No. 182 Wassinctos STREET, 

2 doors north of Franklin, 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE FOLLOWING PER 1ODICALS 
BY P 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE oy 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENGY 
No. : 
20 State Street. : 
Picroriat Mon ruuies. Knickerbocker 50 
London Wistiet tea. BSiliman’s Journal of 


D and Arts } 500 

Londen Art Union Jour- Teotype (comi-mo.) 
na 

Graham’s Magazine 


3 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 3 
3 
3 


RECEIVED 


a 
Sg 


Jvvenineg. 


Merry’s Muse 
Parley’s Magazine 
Youth’s Cabinet 
Young People’s Mag. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 


Columbian Magazine 

Union Maguzine 

Ladies National Maga- 
ne 


zi 
Christian Parlor Maga- 
zi Mepica.. 


Braithwaite’s Retros- 
pect of Med. Science} 150 
Medical Chirurgica! Re- 
view 300 
London Lancet 5 00 
Ranking’s Abstract 150 
Boston Medical and 300 
Surgical Journal } 
N. Y. Journal of Medi- 
cine 3 00 
American Journal of 
anes Science } 5 
rit and Forei 
Medical Review “i 300 


Family Circle 
Sears’ Family Magazine 
*,* Any.two of the above 


Monthlies for $5 00. 


S283 $8 8388 


Reviews. 


British and Foreign 

Medico Chirurgical 5 3 

London, Foreign, Ed- 
inburg and Weat. 
minster, $3 00 each, er 
or for the four, } 

Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00 

American (Whig) Re- 
view 

Democratic 

North American 

Christian 

Universalist 

Bibliotheca S8acra,Theo. 

Mass. Quarterly 

The 19th Century 


Law. 





Law Library 10 00 
Law Reporter 3 00 
ae? of Law and Equi- 

y 7 


2 Co be 69 09 OV CO OF 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


London Pictorial Times 
Lon. Illustrated News 
London Punch 
Farmers’ Library 
Horticulturist 
Horticaltural Magazine 
Mechanics’ and English 
Magazine 
Howitt’s Journal 
LiTEeRary Mothers? aaeoos 
- others azine 
Blackwood’s Magazine 300 Mothers? Aauaane 


Eclectic 600 Mass Com 
Living Age (weekly) 600, Journal A 


Hunt’s Merchants’ 5 00 Fowler’s Ph - 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- cal Neel } 100 


tute 5 00 Edinburg 2 00 
_Alll the principal Newspapers of the day. A liheral 
discount made to clubs, or individuals w pas ag 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly febl2 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
on —— ca seca Epition.. The sub- 
ibers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, = used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
_ They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. * 

‘Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 

with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 
The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. : 

_Itis believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace man 


Reuiciovs. 


Biblical Re t 
Chriatian Examiner 
onthly Religious Mag. 
National etumes ks 
New Englander 
Ladies’ Repository 
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UST imported, and now open, a superior lot of 
J Knives and Forks, Tea Trays» Scissors, Pocket 
Knives, &c., &e-, at the lowest prices. 

FISHING TACKLE, 
consisting of an assortment of Rods, Reeds, Lines, 
Hooks, Flies, Gut, &c., always on band aad at low 
prices. eowiseowostf april22 





OOKS published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 
Washington street: 

Selections trom the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. 

Iijustrated Natural History. 

Alice Bradford, or Experimental Religion. 

Follen’s German Reader. 

Follen’s Geeman Grammar. 

Folsom’s Livy. 

POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Se 
lected by the author of Theory of Teaching, &c. 2d 
edition. 


Hymns of high character, written since it was 

lished, and _ which were not before i a 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody ; ) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr. 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed3 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st" 
Church (Rey. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey ;) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster,Chelms 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover. 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lenn’ 
Drvokline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, A@gnsta, Bangor, Cas 





This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has | 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted to 
the family circle as to the school. It gives to children 
all they could cull from many volumes, and if interwo- 
ven with their earliest recolléctions, will be remem- 
bered with delight in future years. [Portsmouth Jour- 
nal. 

Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- 
te 1 to memory by the young, and to all lovers -of good 
poetry, be they young or old. [Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. uf mayl3 





RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 

SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 


tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y:- 
Providence, Newport, R. I. ; Brattleboro’, on lg 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng. 
land and the Southern and Western, States ne 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn be-n< 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 

HE undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
T the Albion Company tor Rastax ated vielotan, are 
preparedeto receive projosals for Iusurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 


cole wine reference to the Board of Directors in 














The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircaBurG 
RalLROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiiul prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, contaiming a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 

Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘Teacher of the Pianoand Singigg- 

The Summer Quarter will commence on Monday the 
13th of May. . 

ReFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 


ton. 

For further particulars, adress Mr and Mre Mack, 
care of 8S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Dec. Ist, 1847. osly jan29 

HE WORCESTER CATECHISM, in 3 parts 
4th edition. 
Part 1,—containing the elements of Religion and 
Morality. 
Part 2,—consisting of Questions and Answers chiefly 
historical on the Old Testament. 
Part 3,—consisting of Questions and Answers on the 
New Testa nent. 
Compiled and recommended by Ministers of the 
Worcester Association: 
This is one of the most popular Sunday School Man- 





ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. 

cen may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
ually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

The insared participate aT oNcE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits iu 1849, which are paid in casn. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
-— eo gu to any wm ~ 

i aminers—J. B.S. J 
Mason WarRREN, M. D. ea * 

Prospectuses and all requisite informatio 

at our Office, No 5 Stecnad waco: snaiarg = 
WM. HALES, } Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, } for Boston and vicinity. 


ag21 ostf 





EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


ao subscriber respectfully solicits the generous 
patronage of his Christian brethren and friends, to 
aid him by their liberal subscriptions, in carrying 
through the press a work, entitled, **A New and Short 
Way of Dealing with Modern Sceptics and Unbelievers— 
in Fifteen Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion. By MatrHew Harping, of Stow, Mass. 





uals now in use. Price $1 00.per dozen. 


Also,—A new edition of CHANNING’s CATECHISM 
for very Young Children. Price 50 cents per dozen.— 
Just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington 
street. uf mayl3 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHURCH CHOIRS. 


HE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK, a collection of 
choruses from the works of the most distinguished 
composers. Compiled, adapted to English words and 
arranged with particular reference to their practice and for 
the use of Musical Societies by A. N. Jounson, author 
of “Instructions in ‘Thorough Bass”? **The Musical 
Class Book,” Editor of the ‘* Boston Musical Gazette,” 
oe at Park Street Church, &e., &e. 

The merits of this work, will be highly appreciated 
hy members and especially by leaders of choirs, who 
have felt the difticulty of sustaining the interest and at- 
tendance upon their meetings for practice, and who 
properly estimate the effect in the improvement of the 
taste and the power of execution, which the study and 
practice of these compositions produce. In the large 
and varied collection which this book contains, 5 of the 
Choruses are by Handel, 13 by Haydn, 17 by Mozart, 
6 by Mendelssohn and the remainder by Cherubini, 
Neukomm, Zingaselli, Romberg, Webbe, Naumann, 
Spobr, King, Stymann, &e. , 

Although this work contains more vocal music than 
the most expensive Chorus Books which have been pub- 
lished in this country, it will be sold ata price less than 
that of common Church Music Books. 

Just published, by Wilkins, Carter §& Co., No. 16 
Water street, Boston, and for sale by booksellers and 
music dealers generally. june24 








EAD DISEASES. James Munror & Co. 
have received Lead Diseases, a Treatise from the 
French of L. Tauquerel des Planches, with Notes and 
additions of the use of Lead Pipe and its substitutes, 
by Samuel L. Dana, M.D., LL.D.; 1 vol Svo, : 
For sale at No 134 Washington, opposite School st. 
ag5 lisos 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 u 


The book will contain about 250 pages, well printed 
on good paper, and neatly bound. It will be furnished 
to subscribers for a single copy, at the low price of 75 
cents, and to such as take more than ont,,at the still 
lower price of 50 cents per copy. money to be 
paid on the delivery of the books. ‘The author’s object 
being, not so much profit, as a wide circulation among 
that large class of his fellow-men, who are halting be- 
tween two opinions; or have no opinion at all of their 
own; and therefore, liable to be led astray by the spe- 
cious pretences of modern science and philosophy false- 
ly so called. Hence the design of this little book, is, if 
possible, to prevent so fatal an issue, by enabling the 
sincere and candid reader to be always ready to give an 
answer to every one that asketh a reason of the hope 
that is within him with meekness and fear. 

§G- Subscribers can give their names to the publish- 
er of this paper, or. if they prefer it, can send them (0 
the author at Stow, Mass. tf may 





TS Subscriber would be glad to receive into his 
family two or more lads for the purposes of in- 
struction. He would gy those who are pursving 


studies preparato Col bat will take any 
above the age of igh Sia 


t years. 
T. PRENTISS ALLEN, Sterling. Mass. 
Refer to George Putnam, D. D., Rosiury, John 
Ware, M. D., Boston, Stephen Weld, P84-> “3 
uf 


Plain. 
Grandin. & Dudley. 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


No. 288 WasHeNGTON STREET 
Corner of Central Court, 
Boston. 





dect —_—iye# 
S. Burnap’s Lectures to Young Men, 
eat re oo Lectures to Young Men on the Cul- 
tivation of the Mind, the formation of Character, and 
the Conduct of Life, by Rev G. W. Burnap—third edi- 
tion, enlarged and corrected—this day ished. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICH LS, 111 Wash- 
ington st. lis2os agd 





— 


FE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The Genealogical 
History of the Williams Family, in America, < 
Blogante a jt poled od 
is hi nteresting yi 
School Street,—up stairs. 





_ 
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